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As case workers we recognize that 
the differences of people are assets, 
that it is upon these that we build 
societies. . . . Difference is a 
precious thing to the individual and 
its recognition is one of the contri- 
butions that we as case workers 


‘ have to make to the understanding 


of human relationships. It implies 
fundamentally that we accept the 
gifts that cach one brings to the 
common wealth and refrain from 
any attempt to mold everyone after 
a single image, no matter how fine 
that image may be. 
Marcaret E. Ricu 
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The Philosophy and Program of a Private Family Agency 
Margaret E. Rich 


E are presented with alternative pos- 

sibilities in discussing the private 
family agency: In the abstract, there are 
identifiable similarities in organization, in 
purpose, in principles and philosophy ; in the 
concrete program of given agencies in given 
communities at any one period of time, there 
are variations in the interpretation of these 
concepts and in the programs through which 
they are put into action. Circumstances, 
such as the needs of families in the com- 
munity and other resources available, the 
willingness of people to go to the agency for 
the service it can give, and the extent to 
which services are understood and sup- 
ported by members of the community are 
some of the factors that determine activities 
and program. Such variables are desirable 
rather than otherwise if we accept as valid 
the basic philosophy of the family social 
work movement that an agency shall relate 
its services to the specific community in 
which it operates. I shall attempt to discuss 
only some of the social convictions com- 
monly accepted by private family agencies 
and similar, even if not identical, trends in 
working out functions. 


A PRIVATE family agency has been 
briefly described as “one that is created 
voluntarily by a group of citizens, that is 
administered under the control of that group 
and financed by voluntary private contribu- 
tions.” Its origin and continuance are 
based on the belief that the family offers— 
potentially at least—the best medium so far 
devised for the development of productive 
living, that human beings have capacity for 
growth and constructive relationships under 
favorable environmental conditions, and that 
in contemporary society there are conditions 


‘Linton B. Swift: “Interpretation of Member- 
ship Requirements for Agencies” (unpublished). 


inimical to family life with which many 
families are unable to cope without help. 
Basic also is the private family agency’s ap- 
proach to the family, not as an institution 
but as a living group of individuals with 
almost infinite variations in their ways of 
achieving a satisfying and useful modus 
operandi. Those who sponsor the agency 
must, like those early pioneers in charity or- 
ganization societies, believe that the unique- 
ness of the individual’s personality is impor- 
tant not only to himself but to society ; that 
his integrity must be conserved and strength- 
ened ; that it is his inalienable right to have 
his own view of his life and to be free to 
fulfil it?. Families differ one from another 
and each should have freedom to develop 
that dynamic pattern of living relationships 
that will result in personal satisfaction and 
social usefulness for its members. Interest 
in people rather than in problems, in oppor- 
tunities for the freeing and development of 
the capacity of the individual may be thought 
of as the dynamic motivating the program 
and activities of the private family agency. 

In the last several years family agencies 
have been reviewing and clarifying the pur- 
poses for which they exist and intensifying 
and redirecting their programs. One state- 
ment fairly typical of many that have been 
adopted reads: 

To promote a wholesome family life for those 
families where poverty or personal and social 
handicaps threaten serious disorganization of 
family life. Where wholesome family life is im- 
possible, to give such care as agency and com- 
munity resources permit, with due regard to the 
interests of the individual and the community. 

To observe and study the causes of family dis- 
organization and to develop increasing skill in 
dealing with them. 

To bring about in the community a better under- 
standing of the ways in which personal and social 


handicaps affect the ability of human beings to 
live useful and independent lives. 


See Through the Ages. Family Welfare Asso- 
ciation of America, 1933, 25 cents. p. 42. 
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To carry out these purposes we find the 
following activities listed: case work service 
to individuals and families; study of com- 
munity needs revealed by the agency’s con- 
tacts with clients and efforts to find methods 
of meeting these needs; development of the 
profession of social work; interpretation of 
family case work; development of channels 
for service by laymen. All the agency’s pur- 
poses and services, however, should relate 
definitely both to case work services for the 
promotion of wholesome family life and to 
community needs revealed by case work 
contacts. 

I am assuming that we are all agreed that 
social case work services in a family agency 
are no different in essence from those per- 
formed under other auspices. Social case 
work, wherever it is practiced, focuses not 
on the individual as an isolated entity or on 
his social environment alone but on the 
interplay between the two; it treats both the 
patient and his social illness; it sees, as 
Bertha Reynolds has said, the individual 
“in his tangled social relationships, counsels 
with him so as to stimulate his maximum 
effort on his own behalf, fills in where his 
knowledge is lacking, his opportunities are 
meager, and where his courage would fail 
without a relationship of confidence with an 
understanding professional person.” ? 


THE family agency is primarily concerned 
with families whose ability to function effec- 
tively is impaired or threatened by condi- 
tions either within or outside the family 
group itself—or, as so frequently happens, 
by a combination of inner and outer pres- 
sures. Their malfunctioning may be due to 
economic or environmental causes, to lack 
of ability to manage income as well as to 
inadequate income, to fears, anxieties, or 
conflicts that impair relationships with 
others, to inability to assume adult responsi- 
bility because of lacks in mental equipment 
or emotional development, or to varying 
combinations of these factors. Most private 
family agencies accept a responsibility for 
economic relief to families, sometimes even 
in special instances for the so-called sub- 
sistence relief which is usually regarded as 
the function of the public agency. Accord- 

*“ An Experiment in Short-Contact Interview- 


ing,” Smith College Studies in Social Work, Sep- 
tember, 1932. p. 11. 
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ing to the last Yearly Report from Member 
Agencies of the Family Welfare Association 
of America, all had some funds for relief, 
Limitations of their own funds as well as the 
establishment of governmental agencies with 
a definite relief responsibility have been two 
factors in the current trend of private agency 
programs toward a clear defining of the 
amount and type of relief responsibility they 
can assume. The majority of family agen- 
cies are at present accepting relief responsi- 
bility in some or all of the following areas: 
to meet crisis situations in otherwise self- 
supporting families in which the need is 
temporary, immediate, or emergent and is 
of a type which cannot be met by public 
agencies ; where relief offers a special oppor- 
tunity to conserve values in health or in 
family relationships or to compensate for 
deprivations likely to cause family break- 
down ; to supplement earnings where public 
relief is unable to meet the deficiency; to 
supplement public relief especially for items 
against which there are legal or policy re- 
strictions; to those ineligible for public 
relief because of earnings or residence; to 
afford temporary assistance to those whose 
attitudes cause difficulty in their accepting 
public assistance, looking toward termina- 
tion of the need or later transfer to public 
relief.* 

It is important, however, to emphasize 
that the giving of relief is rarely on this 
categorical basis. Granting or withholding 
economic service must be, as Helaine Todd 
has pointed out, related to the agency’s pur- 
pose which she has described as “ not only 
to help those troubled in their immediate 
present, but to help in such a way that each 
client will, from this experience, be better 
able to meet future difficulties with a more 
effectively organized personal strength.” * 
Conscious experimentation with time-limited 
relief grants, frank discussion with clients 
of agency purposes and limitations seem to 
be bringing about increased participation by 
clients in the use of relief. 

Emphasis on selective intake runs through 
most of the current thinking among family 
agencies. The increasing recognition of the 

*“ Function of Family Case Work Agencies,” 


Family Welfare Association of America, (mimeo.) 
1937, 20 cents. p. 3. 

* Defining Family Case Work Services in Rela- 
tion to Client Applications, Family Welfare Asso- 
ciation of America, 1938, 40 cents. p. 4. 
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importance of the intake interview, of the 
need of early diagnosis, experimentation in 
defining clearly the period of time during 
which services will be given, with recon- 
sideration at its expiration, are proving 
beneficial both to client and worker. With 
the help available from psychiatrists, family 
case workers are less frequently assuming 
responsibility in situations that are inacces- 
sible to the help they are equipped to give. 
On the positive side there is evident a re- 
newed interest and skill in treating the 
family as a group as over against a concen- 
tration on one or two members. Two 
recent case analyses, that given by Florence 
Day at the Annual Meeting of the Family 
Welfare Association of America® and one 
by Beatrice Wajdyk ® show conscious effort 
to avoid any activity that would upset the 
precarious balance the family has achieved 
in working out its relationships and “ to 
catch and hold for each individual those 
sources of affectional support found in his 
family relationships.” ® 

There is a growing emphasis in some 
agencies on services relating specifically to 
family relationships. Some have indicated 
this trend by change of name to “ Institute 
for Family Service” or by adding a sub- 
title similar to this. Others have felt that 
too great a concentration on this type of 
service would mean the neglect of services 
that the community expects and needs. 
From all that I have been able to discover, 
however, family agencies are offering more 
than any other organization in this area of 
counseling on family relationships. Most of 
the consultation bureaus that have been 
established as independent services are mar- 
riage consultation bureaus or marriage ad- 
vice bureaus either in name or in the content 
of what they do. They focus on giving pre- 
marital advice to individuals or couples; on 
discussion of difficulties between husband 
and wife—in other words on marriage rela- 
tionships rather than on family relation- 
ships. The family agency on the other hand 
is concerned with the total constellation of 
relationships within the family group—hus- 
band and wife, parents and children, and as 
among the children. It is possible that in 


*“ Family Case Work Today,” THe Famty, 
July, 1938, p. 149. 

°The Sustaining Type of Case Work, Family 
Welfare Association of America, 1938, 50 cents. 
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line with the present trend family agencies 
will deepen their knowledge and skills so as 
to offer a genuine service not only to the eco- 
nomically deprived and the so-called marginal 
income family—now their major concern— 
but to those who are economically independ- 
ent as well. 


IN their development of skills in family re- 
lationships, involving frequently deep per- 
sonality problems, family agencies have 
called more and more upon psychiatrists. A 
few agencies maintain psychiatric clinics 
which may be used not only by agency 
clients but by others as well. A larger 
number have employed psychiatrists as con- 
sultants to confer with case workers on in- 
dividual situations but not to see clients 
personally. Others have employed psy- 
chiatrists as part of their programs for staff 
development—to bring to the staff through 
lectures or discussions a deeper understand- 
ing of the motivation of human behavior. 
So far as I can see the family agency does 
not seem to be the logical auspices for a 
psychiatric clinic, but continuing evaluation 
of current experiments are needed to clarify 
the effective relationship of this and similar 
projects to family agency programs.’ 

Group activities as part of family agency 
program were in high favor a few years ago. 
Parent education groups, recreation groups 
for adults and young people, nursery 
schools, drama groups, were started by dif- 
ferent agencies. Out of this at times rather 
wholesale experimentation there seem now 
to be emerging criteria for determining 
when and how a family agency should set up 
group activities. If such an activity is an 
essential part of the case work services 
needed by a group of clients, if it is inte- 
grated with the case work so that each serv- 
ice complements the other, if it is not avail- 
able elsewhere in the community, it may be 
a legitimate part of the agency program. 
The present practice is to start and carry on 
only those group activities that can be inte- 
grated with and are supplemental to the case 
work service of the agency. Thus, in ex- 
perimental nursery schools for small groups 
of children, the social worker and the teacher 
work together in the selection of the children 


7Cf. Madeline U. Moore: “ Psychiatric Services 
in Case Work Agencies,” THe Famiry, Nov. 
1938, p. 216. 
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so that their mutual objective in terms of 
the family is clear. Some agencies are ex- 
perimenting with groups that offer clients 
opportunity for a protected group experience 
directed toward their later adjustment in 
groups organized under other auspices. 
Analysis of group work in relation to case 
work skills, which has been going on in a 
number of communities, seems to indicate 
that the case worker should not try to com- 
bine the two roles. The addition to the 
staff of a qualified group worker should 
probably precede any group undertaking in 
a family agency. 

A so-called advisory service included in 
the programs of many family agencies points 
toward a wider service to families that have 
not yet suffered serious maladjustment. In 
this type of service, a skilled family case 
worker is available to individual ministers, 
lawyers, doctors, teachers, and similar pro- 
fessional people to discuss families known 
to the consulting person but not to the 
agency. The consulting person describes 
the family situation and the case worker 
tries to interpret the symptoms and suggest 
ways of helping. Semetimes the situation is 
so serious that referral to the agency is indi- 
cated. Somewhat different from advisory 
service is that offered by family agencies to 
tuberculosis sanatoria, industrial schools, 
and mental hospitals that have no staff case 
worker. This supplemental case work serv- 
ice sometimes paves the way for employ- 
ment of a case worker by the institution, and 
is in line with the long-accepted function of 
family agencies to develop social resources 
in the community whether under its own or 
other auspices. 

Family agencies have also long accepted 
a responsibility for the study of community 
conditions revealed in their contacts with 
individuals and families. Today there is not 
only a keen interest in research on the part 
of both board and staff members but numer- 
ous projects closely related to case work 
services of the agency have been undertaken 
and carried through. Some research has 
been directed to getting into usable form 
what family case workers have learned about 
family life. What can we tell, for our own 
use and for that of families themselves, of 
the effect upon a young couple of their first 
shared budgeting experience—one of the 
rocks on which many marriages go to pieces? 
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What of the birth of the first child? What 
happens to the family when an elderly rela- 
tive is taken into the home? What have 
family case workers to contribute to any 
understanding of human _relations—that 
little known and so important part of human 
living? Granted the variations in each 
family, are there nevertheless some possible 
danger signals to prevent catastrophe? Ma- 
terial gleaned from actual experience would 
be useful to families who do not bring their 
problems to a family agency. Most research 
in this area is in the realm of wishful think- 
ing rather than reality, but it would seem to 
be the peculiar prerogative of the family 
agency to undertake it. 

Some real progress has been made in the 
study and evaluation of skills used in the 
promotion of wholesome family life. What 
are the processes by which we arrive at 
diagnosis? Is it possible to analyze and de- 
fine the skills used in releasing the capacity 
of the individual so that he may function as 
an acceptable member of his family and of 
society? How can case records be made 
useful to client, to worker, and to the com- 
munity, in terms of research possibilities? 
This type of research on the job, by the 
person who is doing the job, has borne fruit 
in articles and pamphlets that have made 
the results available to other professional 
workers. 

Research is linked also with interpreta- 
tion (should, indeed, precede it) and inter- 
pretation is recognized by all family agen- 
cies as an essential part of their programs. 
The interpretation of a family agency has a 
threefold objective: first, interpretation of 
the bases of its activities, of its understand- 
ing of the way in which the family con- 
tributes to the development of personality— 
analogous in the social field to the educa- 
tional efforts in public health and mental 
hygiene; second, interpretation of profes- 
sional skills essential to strengthening family 
life; and third, interpretation of community 
conditions that affect family life adversely, 
to the end that these conditions may be 
changed. The gathering and implementing 
of factual material in these three overlapping 
areas are part of any program in the inter- 
ests of wholesome family life. 


THE effective discharge of the responsibili- 
ties demanded by the program so far out- 
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lined obviously calls for staff equipped with 
professional knowledge and skills. The 
family agency has a responsibility not only 
for selecting staff with the necessary quali- 
fications, but equally definite responsibility, 
albeit shared with others, for staff training 
before and after selection. An agency pro- 
gram should include a clear statement—and 
re-statements as increased knowledge is de- 
rived from practice—of the specific knowl- 
edge and skills required for the services 
assumed by the agency. The compilation 
and use of such statements would be shared 
with professional schools in relation not only 
to student field work but also to content of 
courses. Ideally this should be a partner- 
ship between school and agency, each offer- 
ing and profiting by the exchange of experi- 
ence gained in practice. School training, 
no matter how carefully planned and exe- 
cuted, is recognized as but one step in the 
development of professional proficiency. 

An effective agency program, therefore, 
establishes not only clear-cut practices on 
salaries, leaves, and so on but makes definite 
though flexible plans for all phases of staff 
development. The worker’s orientation, the 
establishment of a free, creative relationship 
between worker and supervisor, the offering 
of opportunities for continuing professional 
growth are agency responsibilities if the best 
interests of clients and community are to be 
served. Progressive experiences for each 
member of the staff, attendance at institutes 
and the like to keep in touch with knowledge 
and skills that are being developed, oppor- 
tunity for consultation with a psychiatrist on 
individual situations, and special research 
projects are included in current programs 
for maintaining and increasing the compe- 
tence of professional staff. 


ONE of the requirements for private agency 
membership in the Family Welfare Associ- 
ation of America is “a responsible and active 
board or governing body” and “a working 
relationship that provides direct joint par- 
ticipation between the governing body, the 
executive, and the staff.” The board and 
other channels for lay participation are then 
an integral part of both the philosophy and 
the program of the private agency. In their 
voluntary affiliation as a group for a definite 
social purpose, board members proclaim 
their conviction that the variety of human 
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needs demands a variety of methods and 
that it is the responsibility of citizens rather 
than of government to try out new methods 
of help not yet sufficiently validated to war- 
rant general public acceptance. The board, 
as a functioning body, exists before the 
establishment of the agency, defines its ob- 
jectives, and employs its staff. With the 
employment of staff the board responsibility 
is shared with the professional staff in main- 
taining standards, directing and reviewing 
agency activities in relation to the total 
social program of the community, and evalu- 
ating practice. To quote again from the 
F.W.A.A. Membership Requirements: 


The board should be drawn from those who 
have demonstrated interest and some potential 
capacity for dealing with problems of community 
welfare and should represent a variety of com- 
munity interests on the part of the lay public as 
they may be useful and appropriate to the agency’s 
program. ... 

The board of a private agency should, in part- 
nership with the staff, establish functions and 
policies of the agency, set standards for staff posi- 
tions, determine upon the amount of funds neces- 
sary to maintain the agency and assume responsi- 
bility for securing and budgeting them, keep in- 
formed on the problems revealed in the agency’s 
work, and interpret its services and needs in the 
community. .. . 

The need for keeping board members con- 
tinuously in touch with the actual work of 
the agency is being met by a variety of 
projects, such as having small case commit- 
tees of three to serve a few months, the indi- 
vidual members to report in turn on cases 
to a larger group; having board members 
sit in on staff consultations with an outside 
expert, such as a psychiatrist; limiting the 
business to be transacted at board meetings, 
so that each meeting has some theme for 
discussion; having individual board mem- 
bers take charge of a meeting. 

Lay participation, whether by volunteers 
or board members, is being carefully planned 
by both board and staff. The volunteer is 
thought of as supplementing, not supplant- 
ing, the professional worker. Occasionally 
too much technical skill and knowledge is 
expected of both volunteers and board mem- 
bers so that they are likely to become merely 
unpaid professionals and do not make their 
potential and needed contribution of the 
non-professional point of view. Careful scru- 
tiny of board and staff functions and their 
points of intersection is important. 


AS the program of the private agency be- 
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comes narrower and more precise in its 
scope, the need for community understand- 
ing increases. Here the board can be more 
effective interpreters than the staff, particu- 
larly in making known to the community the 
services available to non-dependent groups. 
There is increasing effort to have individual 
board members take over the specific aspects 
of interpretation that can be better done by 
laymen than by professionals. 

Communities, like individual clients, dif- 
fer and methods of relating the family 
agency to them will differ, but the under- 
lying philosophy of agency-community rela- 
tionships—like that of agency-client—does 
not vary with circumstances. The objective 
of the family agency-community relationship 
is increasing effectiveness in its case work 
program. This involves community under- 
standing of the services of the family agency 
so that the community may use them, and 
co-operation with other professions, groups, 
and agencies. Basic also is active interest 
on the part of the family agency in the well- 
being of the whole community, expressed 
through organization of or participation in 
activities directed toward improvement of 
social conditions, as well as public confi- 
dence in and support of the agency program. 

Private family agencies, set up as citizen 
organizations, must depend on their board 
and lay members in developing their rela- 
tionships with the community. This is par- 
ticularly true in working out relationships 
with the public family agency. Division of 
work should be related to what the com- 
munity wants and what the agency is 
equipped to offer. The danger of weakening 
the public agency development through sup- 
plementation by the private is related to the 
private agency’s responsibility to serve those 
who need relief as well as to protect all fami- 
lies so far as possible from disintegrating 
experiences.® 

The private agency can serve as an ex- 
perimental group, as does the private school 
in the field of education. It can supplement 
what may be the present stage of develop- 
ment of the public agency and can help that 
agency move forward. We should not, I 
believe, think of the governmental versus 
the private family agency. Both are clearly 


*Cf. News Letter, June, 1938, p. 25, Family 
Welfare Association of America. 


concerned with the welfare of families. To- 
gether they may, on the basis of mutual 
understanding and co-operation, move for- 
ward as a united front against those inner 
and outer factors that threaten effective, 
productive family life. This united front is 
possible only when both agencies have a 
deep and unshakable conviction that the 
well-being of the family is of the utmost im- 
portance to the well-being of society as a 
whole. 


Discussion by Clara A. Ball 


I SHALL discuss just two points in Miss Rich's 
paper which seem to me particularly significant: 
(1) the need for closer relationship between pub- 
lic and private agencies, and (2) the individual 
responsibility of every social worker to contribute 
to professional development. 

No longer do public and private agencies go off 
into opposite corners to huddle over problems 
which we used to consider unique and peculiar 
to our own individual groups. We now play the 
game together, with a common table between us. 
By observing the play of all the hands we find 
that we can advise one another regarding future 
moves. We have come to realize that we have 
the same goals and purposes in our work although 
our methods of arriving at these goals may vary 
slightly. Strong, secure, and undeviating, the 
public agency marches down the road to “ effec- 
tive, productive family life” (to quote Miss Rich) 
while the private agency arranges special con- 
veyances and easier roads for those who cannot 
keep step with the marching lines. 

Consciousness of our mutual dependence upon 
one another will keep our eyes focused upon our 
similarities rather than our differences. The bar- 
riers of professional status which have arisen in 
some communities between public and private 
agencies will be swept away by the spirit of 
humility and neighborliness which we urge s0 
earnestly among our clients. 

The community will be happy to observe this 
closer co-operation between us because many times 
in the past it has been confused by the fine dis- 
tinction in our services upon which we insisted. 
Our clients also will be grateful, for the trans- 
ference from one to the other of us in the past 
has often necessitated difficult adjustments on 
their part despite the delicacy with which we 
sought to effect these transfers. 

The second point which I wish to discuss is 
the responsibility for professional development, 
which should be discharged by every social worker 
but particularly by those in the private agency 
field. One of the outstanding needs of the pro- 
fession of social work today is security among 
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the major service professions. In order to provide 
this security we need to codify our theory, define 
our purpose, and clarify our functions. This pro- 
fessional development must come from within the 
organization itself, from the combined efforts of 
each individual member of the professional group. 
This is one activity mentioned by Miss Rich which 
we cannot dismiss as being primarily an agency 
responsibility because it depends too heavily upon 
personal initiative and ingenuity. Each one of us 
must sit up, psychologically speaking, and face this 
responsibility squarely by contributing our share. 

To my mind professional development consists 
of a three-way process: (1) an intake of mate- 
rial through reading, attending conferences, meet- 
ings, and so on; (2) a period of research, testing 
out the material on our daily job; and (3) an 
outflow of the results of our thinking and ex- 
perimenting back into the professional field through 
writing and speaking. 

A social worker’s reading should include not 
only professional literature but the classics and 
modern literary works as well. Literature of all 
types provides us with a rich opportunity of 
studying human behavior and the lives it fashions. 
Meetings and conferences also provide material 
for professional development. When we hear of 
social workers being bored with meetings we 
wonder if it is not their own fault? For, after 
all, they could start the ball rolling toward less 
boring meetings by conceiving some new and in- 
teresting ideas to present. Such ingenuity of 
thought usually stimulates a responsive activity on 
the part of the other workers in the group and 
soon we have original constructive thinking. 

The second step in the process of professional 
development is experimentation and research in the 
field of actual practice. Miss Rich has mentioned 


the experiments being carried on vy private agen- 
cies in the psychiatric field, in group work, and 
in advisory service. She refers to one of the 
objectives of research as “ getting into usable form 
what family case workers have learned about 
family life.” This is a very practical objective. 
It is becoming increasingly important for us to 
have a definite body of knowledge about family 
life and social workers are in the best position 
to formulate such knowledge, for each day teaches 
us new things and confirms the old. 

One important fact to remember about experi- 
mentation is that no agency is too small or too 
understaffed, no worker is too busy or too inexpe- 
rienced to assume a progressive and inquiring 
attitude toward his work. Experimentation is a 
state of mind rather than a separate, objective 
function. 

The third step in the process of professional 
development is the flowing back into the profes- 
sional field of the results of our experiments and 
research. This is done through writing and speak- 
ing; through participation in conference programs ; 
through personal and group interpretations. Nu- 
merous are the possibilities of our sharing with 
others our new idea, our discoveries which have 
proved helpful in our work. One does not have 
to be a literary genius in order to set down in 
clear, simple language, the results of his research 
and experimentation. Usually a resistance on the 
part of the worker in doing this indicates a lack 
of clear, orderly thinking. If we train our minds 
properly, we shall be able to write and speak 
with ease. Contributions from each social worker 
toward professional development will permit us to 
move forward to a firmer, sounder profession with 
a compact, theoretical background and a practical 
code of functioning. 


Treatment as an Aid to Diagnosis 
Helen P. Taussig 


E usually think of diagnosis as a pre- 

liminary to treatment for, if we do 
not know what our problem is, we cannot 
find relief for it. Even in the earliest days 
of philanthropy, we were not totally un- 
aware of the need for diagnosis in order 
to make treatment effective. Naive in our 
understanding of symptoms and their causes, 
the problem seemed simple and direction of 
treatment clear and pointed. Sophistication 
brings with it complications and, in our 
present state of greater understanding, diag- 
nosis and treatment are no longer clearly 
separated entities. I was first asked to 
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write on “ Changing Treatment as Diagnosis 
Progresses ” and I was tempted to reverse 
it to “Changing Diagnosis as Treatment 
Progresses.” Neither title alone exactly fits 
the case, but the two together more nearly 
indicate the processes involved in treating 
a living person in his social setting. 

When case work first turned to psycho- 
analysis for enlightenment as to the causes 
of human behavior, in our eagerness for help 
in our new profession, we went ahead too 
zealously and without scientific precaution. 
Before we defined our own profession, we 
borrowed—often without adaptation—from 
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that other allied but decidedly different field. 
At that time we further developed our con- 
ception of diagnosis as an entity apart from 
treatment. I often think of the school prin- 
cipal who, some ten years ago, described the 
case work of a Child Guidance Clinic in the 
following manner : 

“They made a study of Ruby’s mother, 
her father, her grandmother, and her grand- 
father ; they traced her history right down 
to the day she was born. Then they invited 
me to a meeting at the clinic and we sat 
around a large impressive table—the psy- 
chiatrist, the psychologist, the physician, and 
the social worker—and they each reported 
their findings. After the last expert had 
spoken there was a great silence, broken 
finally by the psychiatrist who turned to me 
and said, ‘ Well, Mr. Jones, what would 
you do?’” 

I am not belittling this period in the de- 
velopment of case work.- It contributed 
much to our understanding and to our actual 
practice but we discovered all too frequently 
that, when we had completed our very thor- 
ough diagnostic study, we were still faced 
with a “ Well, Mr. Jones, what would you 
do?” We put off the “doing” too long 
and in the maze of diagnostic material we 
lost sight of treatment. If, in making a 
diagnosis, we stress the early history and 
the fundamental causes to the exclusion of 
the present symptoms and the response to 
treatment, we fall as far short of a complete 
analysis of a case as we do when we stress 
the symptomatic picture to the exclusion of 
the underlying motives. Let me illustrate: 

Mary is a 13-year-old girl whose mother 
was ill from the time of her birth and died 
when Mary was 8. After her mother died, 
her father, a shiftless man and uninterested 
in his family, placed the children in one rela- 
tive’s home after another. As a result, all 


her life Mary has been without the security 


of a normal home and she is starved for 
affection. With this picture alone, we might 
decide to place her in a foster home with a 
warm and demonstrative mother who will 
give her the affection she so sorely needs. 
But in our early treatment we learn that 
Mary protects herself from any attempt to 
reach her needs and manages to reap her 
satisfactions from good school performance 
and model outward behavior. Any attempt 
to get below the surface is met with frigid 


resistance and she insists that she wants to 
live in an institution. 

Were we to leave out of the diagnostic 
picture the present symptomatic behavior, 
knowledge of which we have gained through 
treatment, we would have an incomplete 
diagnosis and further treatment based upon 
it would be misdirected. But, you say, if 
we treat in the light of Mary’s symptomatic 
behavior and leave her fundamental need of 
security and affection unsatisfied, we shall 
not help her to meet the future with any 
kind of adequacy. It is here that treatment 
and diagnosis must work together. We 
know that Mary needs a mother’s love, and 
we know that she has met that need by deny- 
ing its very existence and burying it deep 
within her. How deeply it is buried and 
whether or not we can ever reach it, we 
do not know at this stage of diagnosis. 
Therefore, we must begin to treat slowly and 
cautiously in the light of her fundamental 
needs, but with an ever watchful eye on her 
immediate reactions to such treatment. We 
find that she resents any reference to her 
unhappiness and denies any memory of her 
early childhood. We know that if we are 
to reach her at all, it will be a long, slow 
process and we proceed to make friends with 
her on a superficial basis over a prolonged 
period. After a reasonable time we find 
that we have made no progress and we con- 
clude that the symptomatic behavior has 
become so deeply rooted that it must be con- 
sidered an integral part of the case work 
diagnosis and further treatment must be 
directed accordingly. 


DIAGNOSIS can go to unlimited depths, 
opening up unlimited possibilities of treat- 
ment. Idealistically this is all very well but 
from a practical standpoint we must set 
limits to treatment if we are to get anywhere 
at all. The limits to the field of treatment 
will determine the depths of diagnosis neces- 
sary for the direction of that trea:ment. 
How are we to determine these limits in any 
one case? a. 

In the first place we must bear in mind 
that case work in general is the treatment 
of social problems of living persons in their 
social settings. If in our case work practice 
we undertake to provide a person with a 
perfect setting or a setting with a perfect 
person, not only shall we present ourselves 
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with an impossible task, but we soon shall 
be enmeshed in a confusion of aims and 
goals and a complete loss of direction. Our 
attention must center around the problem 
we are to treat, and only when we have de- 
fined this problem will our treatment take 
some direction and our diagnosis have some 
bounds. Right here let me emphasize that 
case work treats the social problems of in- 
dividuals. By social, I mean those problems 
which have immediate bearing on an indi- 
vidual’s social relationships. The treatment 
of personality problems, neuroses, and psy- 
choses in themselves lie outside the field of 
case work, but the social situations that 
these conditions create for the individual are 
within the case work field. 

Every individual is possessed of innumer- 
abie social problems, and it is the first task 
of case work diagnosis to isolate that prob- 
lem toward which treatment is to be di- 
rected. Here the wishes of the client and 
the function of the agency serve as our prin- 
cipal guideposts. It is a truism by now that 
you can treat only the problem for which 
the client seeks help. This, however, does 
not mean that we can always take the client’s 
request at its face value. 

Only recently Mr. R applied to a child 
placing agency, stating that he wished to 
adopt a baby. He told the worker that he 
had decided to adopt because his wife was 
afraid to bear a baby. He did not discuss 
the kind of child they wanted nor the adop- 
tion procedure itself, but went into great 
detail about his wife’s fear of childbirth and 
his own concern about her. For several 
years he had wanted to do something to 
alleviate his wife’s fears but he did not know 
where to turn or how to approach the prob- 
lem. As the interview progressed, the 
worker saw clearly that it was the wife's 
condition that had brought Mr. R to the 
agency rather than his interest in adoption. 
Our tentative diagnosis of the primary prob- 
lem Mr. R was presenting was not the de- 
sire for a baby in adoption, but a desire for 
some solution of his wife’s fears about child- 
birth. Since the agency function was that 
of the placement of children, this problem 
lay outside its sphere and treatment at this 
point, of necessity, was confined to referral 
to some other agency or to a psychiatrist. 
The worker did not know why Mrs. R was 
afraid, from what other symptoms she was 
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suffering, whether in fact it was Mr. or 
Mrs. R who was fearful, or both. All this 
is diagnostic material that would be impor- 
tant in the future treatment of the problem 
presented, but it is not the worker’s concern 
at this time. It was the worker’s diagnosis 
of the immediate problem and not Mr. R’s 
application statement that led her to suggest 
his consulting a psychiatrist about his wife’s 
nervous condition. He grasped this solution 
eagerly and wanted the worker to recom- 
mend a doctor. She promised to make in- 
quiries and let him know the results the 
following day if he would phone her. He 
did phone at the appointed time and, with 
no further reference to adoption, thanked 
the worker profusely for her help. With- 
Mr. R’s response to this beginning of treat- 
ment, the worker knew that her preliminary 
diagnosis was correct and that the problem 
Mr. R had expressed when he came in was 
not the real problem for which he was 
seeking help. 

Do not mistake me. I am not suggesting 
that we take lightly the client’s expressed 
problem and immediately upon his applica- 
tion set out on a quest for something more 
fundamental, more, perhaps, to our liking 
than the client’s selection of his need. The 
following case illustrates the attempt to diag- 
nose the referral problem according to the 
case worker’s rather than the client’s need. 

Mrs. T applies to a children’s agency for 
a baby to board. She has a 14-year-old boy 
of her own who no longer requires her at- 
tention and she longs for a baby in her 
home. She has always loved children and 
wanted to have a large family but circum- 
stances did not permit. The worker senses 
an instability and excessive emotional drive 
that makes her question the advisability of 
accepting Mrs. T as a boarding mother. In 
the course of the interview, Mrs. T tells of 
the difficulties she is having with her boy 
and the great worry he is causing her. She 
is sure that the solution of this problem is to 
board a baby, which will take her mind off 
her own boy. Now those of you who have 
done foster home investigations will be sym- 
pathetic with the worker who would turn 
an applicant away by defining her problem 
as something other than the need for a foster 
child rather than by saying that the agency 
cannot approve her home. In this instance, 
the worker deliberately encourages Mrs. T 
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to talk at length about her problem with her 
own boy, which she does with enthusiasm 
but with no possible hint that she is asking 
the worker’s help or advice. From the very 
beginning she has made it clear that she 
has come to this agency with only one re- 
quest in mind, that of boarding a child. 
The worker finally suggests that there are 
other ways of meeting her boy’s problem, 
and offers to refer her to the agency that 
could help her with it. Mrs. T politely but 
firmly assures the worker that she can 
handle her boy without any outside assist- 
ance and takes her leave with the determi- 
nation to go to some other agency that will 
give her what she wants. We see from 
these two cases, so similar in certain re- 
spects and yet so different, that the initial 
diagnosis of the client’s problem, if it is to 
lead to effective treatment, requires skilled 
interviewing and trained case work thinking. 


THE second guidepost in locating the 
problem we are to treat is the function of 
the agency. Agency function is not merely 
an external limiting force but a dynamic, 
directing agent in the practice of case work. 
An agency is set up to perform certain 
specific functions and, unless the client’s 
needs fall within these functions, the agency 
worker cannot assist him. This not only 
helps the worker in defining and limiting her 
treatment but it also helps the client in de- 
fining and limiting his needs. We must be 
careful, however, that we do not attempt to 
force the client’s needs into the limits of 
the function of the agency. For if this initial 
diagnosis of the problem is to have value for 
treatment, the case worker’s ability to see 
and understand needs beyond those that fall 
within her agency’s function is of the utmost 
importance. Thus far we see that the prob- 
lem must be (1) the one the client wishes 
treated, and (2) the one the agency is set 
up to treat. 

As we said before, troubles seldom visit 
us one at a time and frequently the client 
is overwhelmed not by one but by a dozen 
problems pressing in upon him. If we em- 
bark upon the treatment of all at once, we 
shall soon lose our way in a labyrinth of 
diagnostic material and still find ourselves 
seeking motives and causes for which treat- 
ment is only a myth. At any one time we 
must select the problem that is most press- 


ing to the client and direct our treatment 
toward this end. As treatment progresses 
and stresses are relieved, the client often 
turns his attention to other problems, which 
now take precedence. Here again, we see 
diagnosis shifting with the progress of treat- 
ment and we are reminded of the need for 
continuous diagnostic thinking throughout 
the course of case work treatment. Often, 
because of agency function, this shifting of 
the problem necessitates the transfer of the 
case, whole or in part, to another agency. 

Mr. D asks for foster home placement of 
his two children because his wife is in the 
state hospital and he can make no other 
arrangement for their care. From the story 
he tells us, it is obvious that he is in finan- 
cial difficulties and that there has been seri- 
ous marital discord previous to his wife’s 
commitment but at the moment his only in- 
terest is in the care of the children. After 
we have placed them to his satisfaction, his 
wife is released from the hospital and the 
marital difficulties become his greatest con- 
cern. Both Mr. and Mrs. D are quite con- 
tent to leave the children in the foster home 
but their own future with each other is the 
problem they now present to the agency. 
Parents’ personal problems are always re- 
lated in one way or another to the children 
but, when these personal problems are of 
major importance to the clients, quite apart 
from their relation to the children, they no 
longer fall within the function of a child 
placement agency. In this instance, the chil- 
dren’s agency continues to care for the 
babies in the foster home and works with 
the parents only in so far as their relation- 
ship to the children and the foster parents 
is concerned. For help with their financial 
and marital difficulties, they are referred to 
a family agency. The D case illustrates not 
only the shifting of diagnosis as treatment 
progresses but the relation of the agency’s 
function to selection of the central problem. 


WE have pointed out that the depth of 
diagnosis necessary in any given case is de- 
termined by the limits to the scope of treat- 
ment, and the first step in establishing these 
limits is the isolation of the problem. Now 
we turn to a consideration of the fact that 
the treatability of the problem is limited by 
the personality and capacity of the indi- 
viduals involved. How are we to recognize 
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these limits? To make a complete analysis 
of a living person in relation to his social 
setting we must know about his physical, 
mental, and emotional make-up; we must 
know his family, his friends, and his group 
life; his mores, his economic situation, and 
the mores of the groups about him; and all 
this in relation to the past as well as the 
present. The question then arises as to how 
complete an analysis of the personalities in- 
volved is necessary for the treatment of the 
problem presented in a particular case. Here 
we must bear in mind that treatment is 
directed toward the individual only in rela- 
tion to a specific problem and not toward 
his total personality. We must not lose 
sight of the problem at any time if we are 
to avoid the danger of pursuing a depth of 
diagnosis that, while interesting and helpful 
from the standpoint of research and study, 
is likely to lead away from treatment rather 
than toward it. As treatment progresses 
and problems open up or shift, the kind and 
quantity of diagnostic material indicated also 
changes. The case worker, of course, must 
have at his ready command an understand- 
ing of general causes of human behavior, the 
far reaching influence that the early develop- 
mental history has upon the present be- 
havior, and some knowledge of the effect 
of psychoses and neuroses and environ- 
mental conditions upon the normal develop- 
ment of individuals. With this general 
knowledge as a background and with the 
problem to be treated ever before him, the 
skilled case worker will know where to go 
for diagnostic material and when to stop. 
Mrs. A asks us to place her baby in a 
boarding home. She claims that she can 
work as a domestic and earn enough to pay 
for the baby’s care. If the agency is not 
in a position to place the baby without pay- 
ment from the mother, it is essential at this 
point to know enough of the mother’s work 
history to estimate the likelihood of her ob- 
taining a job and meeting her obligation to 
the agency. If the agency can board the 
baby whether or not the mother pays, this 
information is not important at the point of 
application. It happened in this instance 
that the agency could keep the baby for a 
certain period without pay and therefore 
could rely on further development in treat- 
ment to assist with the diagnosis of this 
particular problem. When Mrs. A was 2, 
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her father died and her mother emigrated 
to America leaving Mrs. A with her ma- 
ternal grandparents in Sweden. When she 
was 16, her grandparents died and Mrs. A 
joined her mother in New York (just three 
years before her application to the agency). 
The mother forced her daughter’s marriage 
with Mr. A, who deserted before Mrs. A’s 
baby was born. At the time of application, 
the baby is being cared for by Mrs. A’s 
mother who, Mrs. A tells us, drinks to ex- 
cess and neglects the child. Her mother is 
quite insistent upon keeping the baby but 
Mrs. A is worried about the care he is get- 
ting and wants the agency to place him. 
After sufficient investigation to verify the_ 
fact that the baby is being neglected and that 
Mrs. A can make no other satisfactory plan 
for the care of the child, we place him in 
a foster home. 

The probiem to be treated by the agency 
now is the care and supervision of the baby 
in the boarding home. We need learn only 
enough about the mother and the grand- 
mother to determine what their relation to 
the baby and the foster parents is to be, and 
when, if ever, the mother will be in a posi- 
tion to take her baby home. We soon find 
that Mrs. A is very much under the influ- 
ence of her mother and therefore cannot 
decide whether to return the baby to her, 
to continue boarding care, or to place the 
child for adoption. She seeks our help in 
making this decision but after each confer- 
ence with us, she visits her mother and her 
conflict is increased. Now we see that, in 
order effectively to treat our central prob- 
lem, the care of the baby in the foster home, 
we must thoroughly understand the relation- 
ship of Mrs. A to her mother. This re- 
quires a thorough diagnostic study of these 
two personalities along with the most care- 
fully directed treatment if we are not to lose 
contact entirely. 

In another instance, an unmarried mother 
asks us to place her two children. They 
are in a boarding home in another city but 
the mother has obtained a high salaried 
position in New York and wants them near 
her. She has always provided and planned 
for the children herself and seeks the 
assistance of the agency only in finding and 
supervising a boarding home. After com- 
paratively few contacts with the mother, we 
feel confident that she is quite able to direct 
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her own life and that of the children. We 
must understand the mother’s personality 
sufficiently to select a foster home that will 
be satisfactory to her as well as to the chil- 
dren, and what further personal problems 
she may have is no concern of ours. Only 
if, as treatment progresses, the children 
develop problems that grow out of their 
relationship to their mother, will further 
diagnostic material be necessary. 


IN the case of long-time boarding-home 
placement of a child, extensive treatment for 
the child himself is necessary and therefore 
a more thorough diagnosis of the child’s 
personality is called for. When an agency 
undertakes the placement and supervision of 
a child in a boarding home, it assumes the 
total responsibility for the development of 
that child during the period of placement. 
In order to treat a problem of this kind 
effectively, we must have as complete an 
understanding as possible of the background 
and personality of the child and we must 
keep abreast with his developing sympto- 
matic behavior and changing environmental 
influence. Even in the case of a child in 
a boarding home, in the interest of treat- 
ment a complete diagnosis must often be 
postponed and we must work from a partial 
diagnosis directed toward the immediate 
problem at hand. 

At the age of 12, Robert was placed in 
an institution for delinquents. His father 
was dead and his mother had no interest in 
him. Robert’s truancy, stealing, and con- 
tinuous running away from home, sometimes 
for as long as three months at a time, re- 
sulted in his court commitment. When he 
was 14, the institution asked the placement 
agency to find a foster home for him. He 
had made a good adjustment in the institu- 
tion but showed signs of reaching out for 
family life. For various reasons, we were 
able before placement to learn little —of 
Robert’s feelings toward his mother and no 
details of her treatment of him. But Robert 
showed definite interest in foster home place- 
ment and seemed to understand just what 
it would mean. We placed him and things 
worked out very well. He took on the 
foster parents quickly and did well in school 
and in the community. However, as we 
watched Robert’s development in the foster 
home, we observed that his attachment to 
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the foster mother was extreme for a boy 
of his age and his emotional development 
was not normal. Since our problem with 
Robert was not only his immediate adjust- 
ment to life in the foster home but his future 
development as an independent adult, this 
personality difficulty—with its implications 
for the future social adjustment of the boy— 
was very much our concern. At this point 
then, it was essential that we make every 
effort to learn more of Robert’s early rela- 
tionships in his own home and their direct 
bearing on his present situation. 

In temporary placements the shortness of 
the period under care limits the scope of 
treatment of the child. Accordingly, the 
extent of diagnosis is limited. 

Alice is a shy, withdrawn 8-year-old. Her 
mother is ill in the hospital and will be out 
of the home for about six months. Her 
father is an erratic, unstable person with 
definite psychotic trends. He is devoted to 
the child and supervises every move she 
makes in the foster home. He is not in the 
least concerned about Alice’s personality 
symptoms and asks only for shelter for her 
until his wife returns. The placement 
agency could spend much time tracing the 
causes of Alice’s present behavior difficulties 
but, because of the short period in which 
we have any control of the problem, treat- 
ment would be impossible no matter how 
thorough the diagnosis, and we all know 
that diagnosis is wasted where treatment is 
not a corollary. Here the agency is of neces- 
sity concerned with diagnosis only in so far 
as it relates directly to Alice’s immediate 
adjustment in the foster home. In the prac- 
tice of case work the diagnosis of the per- 
sonalities involved in the problem presented 
is important only in so far as it has direct 
bearing on the problem. 

We find ourselves pretty much in the old 
predicament of deciding which comes first, 
the chicken or the egg. It is clear that 
diagnosis and treatment are so closely inter- 
woven that they can no longer be separated 
in case work practice. Not historical back- 
ground alone, but history together with 
present symptoms and responses to treat- 
ment furnish the material out of which 
diagnosis grows. Diagnosis directs treat- 
ment but as treatment progresses the diag- 
nosis shifts and develops and treatment must 
be redirected. 
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Meaning and Process in Social Case Work 
Herbert H. Aptekar 


T may be well to start this paper by defin- 

ing two terms of the title, “ meaning ” 

and “process.” Let us take the term 
“ meaning ”’ first. 

Everything that transpires in case work 
has meaning. This applies to both the 
verbal and behavioral presentations of the 
client and also to the activity of the worker. 
When we say that words and behavior have 
meaning we imply that they are a part of 
more general psychological contexts, emo- 
tional as well as intellectual. Moreover, 
anything we say or do has meaning, not 
only in our own minds but also in the mind 
of the recipient. There are, in other words, 
two sides to the meaning of any verbal com- 
munication or bit of observed behavior. 
These two sides are not identical. However, 
the verbal or behavioral symbols which 
convey meaning are commonly accepted and 
have meanings generally agreed upon. It 
is in this way that communications are 
generally understood. 

In case work, as in psychotherapy, one 
often deals not so much with the commonly 
understood part of meaning as with the 
more individual psychological context. One 
also deals with meaning both in its intellec- 
tual and emotional aspects. For example, 
a person might complain that his boss is 
expecting too much of him. This has a 
literal meaning for the layman, and for the 
case worker too it may represent a very 
real fact to be considered. The experienced 
case worker knows, however, that “the 
boss” is often a symbol of authority and 
that he may stand for parents and others in 
superior positions including the case worker 
himself. In other words, the case worker 
may be less concerned with the commonly 
understood meaning of such a verbal symbol 
than with the attitude implied in the use of it. 

By the term “process” we mean the 
dynamic interaction and development which 
takes place from the time when the client 
first comes to the time when he leaves. 
While this development varies from indi- 
vidual to individual it does, nevertheless, 
have certain general aspects. Certain things 
are characteristic of every case. There is 
always a beginning, a development, and an 
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ending. There is always a relationship be- 
tween two persons. In this relationship 
the individuals involved affect each other in 
several ways, one of which is through an 
exchange of meanings. 

Keeping these definitions in mind, let us 
now turn to some case material in order 
to see concretely some of the inter-relations 
of meaning and process. 


MR. A, an intelligent and exceedingly 
capable man of 39, came to us after an in- 
jury in an industrial accident which incapaci- 


tated him, perhaps for life. While waiting - 


for compensation insurance he exhausted his 
reserves and then applied to the public 
agency for financial assistance. He was re- 
jected because of the status of his application 
for compensation. The following day he 
received an eviction notice and came to the 
family society for help. 

In his interview with the intake worker * 
Mr. A began by expressing a great deal 
of hostility. The worker recorded the 
following : 


Mr. A came for his appointment promptly. He 
was unshaven and carelessly dressed. His face 
wore an expression of deep resentment. I felt 
that he was very tense and troubled. He said 
that things were even worse than what he told 
the receptionist yesterday, because he was going 
to be put out on the street tomorrow morning. 
He had received an eviction notice. 

He then went on to tell me in great detail how 
he got into this situation. It was all the fault of 
the foreman on the job, who discriminated against 
him because he was a leader in the union. When 
the case came up in court, this foreman said that 
there had not been an accident. But Mr. A said 
that he could produce plenty of witnesses. Every- 
one with whom he has talked has told him that 
he has a good case. He was in the hospital for 
six weeks. The foreman had a nerve saying that 
there was no accident. He won’t be able to go 
back to work for maybe six months and even after 
that he does not know whether he will be able 
to do his regular work. His voice grew louder 
as he told me all this and as he finished he was 
standing up and shouting. He could prove this 
to me if I wanted him to. I could get in touch 
with the hospital and with the Department of Wel- 
fare where he had been turned down. He does 
not know what is the matter with people. Can’t 
they realize that he is the sort of person who 
would not come for help if he did not need it? 

I said that I thought there was some way I 


The worker who held this interview was Mrs. 
M. P. Levenson. I myself carried through the 
continuing case work process. 
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could help him work out this situation. He sat 
down at that. He began to tell me how he had 
gone everywhere before he came here. He has 
exhausted all borrowing capacity. He has pawned 
clothing and he pulled from his pocket tickets to 
show me. I said that he seemed to have had 
to prove everything to a number of people. He 
said he could prove that everything he had said 
was true. I said that under the circumstances it 
must have been hard for him to come to us. He 
said it was terrible. He had never had to take 
anything from anybody before. Then he went on 
to build up the picture of his former comfortable 
circumstances. He had owned a house which was 
lost by a foreclosure. He had given a great deal 
of money to charity. I said that it was hard 
when one had always been in a giving position to 
have to take help. He seemed to notice me for 
the first time at this point. He said he hoped 
that what he had been saying about other people 
was something that I did not think applied to me. 
No one seemed to understand how awful it was 
for him to be in this position. He had never 
talked with anyone as he was doing now. Often 
he has wanted to ask his wife what she is thinking, 
but he can’t. He knows that she realizes that 
he cannot work now and that he would want to 
provide for his family. I said that he apparently 
was wondering what I was thinking about him in 
this situation. He stated that nobody believed that 
he could not stand what was happening and that 
he would much rather be working and taking care 
of his family. 

I suggested that we might talk about his present 
situation. I realized that he must feel that he 
was pushed into coming here by the fact that he 
has an eviction. I knew that the Department of 
Welfare does step in to meet an emergency of this 
kind. He said he hated to go there because he 
had been turned away when he went yesterday. 
But then he thought a moment and said maybe he 
had not explained fully to them. He said if I 
was sure that they do meet such emergencies he 
would go there. I assured him that they do. 

He then said that he does not know what he 
would have done if he had not come here. He 
wants to thank me for listening to him as I have 
done. Sometimes he has just thought that he 
would go mad. He has wondered what was the 
use of going on living. But then he thinks of 
his three children and his wife. He has such a 
lovely, devoted wife, and such beautiful, bright 
children. He cannot bear seeing them suffer the 
way they have. I said that he had done scome- 
thing abecut it by coming here. He seemed to 
relax somewhat after this and said maybe this 
was the place where he could talk over plans for 
the future. Everything seemed to have been going 
to pieces until now. I said that this was the place, 
if he wanted to come. He said he would like to 
think about that and I suggested that, after he 
had, he might call me and I would be glad to 
arrange for an appointment. I explained that I 
saw people for the first time and the appointment 
would be with another worker who would be will- 
ing to go on with him, if he made that choice. 
He said then with a great deal of determination 
that he would go to the Department of Welfare 
and would let me know what happened. 

Then, hesitatingly, he said there was something 
he would like to ask me. He has not had a meal 
for two days but has been living on dry bread 
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and coffee. He would not mind but he cannot 
bear to see his children go without food. I said 
that I could give him $2, to last until tomorrow 
when he was going to the Department of Welfare, 
I knew that they gave emergency money for food 
too. Perhaps he would want to discuss that with 
them. He said he does not know what has hap- 
pened to him. He had never been able to a 
for money before. He expects to get his com- 
pensation in a few weeks. But, he said, that won't 
solve his problem entirely, because he has to think 
of what will happen after he is well enough to 
go back to work. He gets terribly frightened 
when he thinks of that time. He is so afraid 
that he will not be able to do his old work and 
that would mean starting all over again learning 
something. I said that if he decided that he 
wanted to talk those things over with the worker 
here, he would have an opportunity to see which 
would be the best way. 

I arranged for the office manager to give Mr. A 
$2. As he left my room, he said he does not 
know what happened to him today but he is glad 
he came because he feels as if there is a load off 
his chest. He thanked me for seeing him. 


This interview has been given in detail 
so that we might consider the meaning of 
what the client presented, together with the 
worker’s diagnostic and interpretative ac- 
tivity, and some of the factors upon which 
these things are based. 

Take for example Mr. A’s expression of 
deep resentment, an impression of the work- 
er’s confirmed by the content of Mr. A’s 
discussion. This feeling of resentment may 
arise from a number of different causes but, 
if we are to understand Mr. A, it is im- 
portant to know what part of it at least is 
due to his present fight with a more power- 
ful adversary, society itself. Society, as 
represented in the eviction notice, is pushing 
him against the wall. As represented again 
in the public assistance agency, it refuses 
to assist him. Little wonder then that 
he returns with determination for public 
relief when told by our worker that he 
should be eligible for it under his present 
circumstances. 

The private agency worker, interestingly 
enough, does not represent society in its 
hostile aspect to Mr. A—at least not after 
she brings out the difference between what 
Mr. A starts to project upon her and what 
she really stands for. As a result, Mr. A 
sees the possibility of making ‘constructive 
use of the agency she is representing; his 
rage subsides, and one can go on with him 
then on a different basis. 

This worker comprehends the meaning of 
what Mr. A is presenting in both a symbolic 
sense and in so far as it relates to the proc- 
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ess, that is to say, his immediate experience. 
As soon as she succeeds in conveying to him 
an understanding of what he is saying, 
which goes beyond a literal interpretation of 
his words, movement takes place and the 
client is then ready to present new material. 

Not only is it important to understand 
this interview in terms of the kind of con- 
flict the client is experiencing—one must 
also understand it as a beginning. Of great 
interest in this connection is Mr. A’s desire 
to prove his worthiness. In a sense the 
whole case work process may be understood 
as an effort to prove one’s worthiness, but 
this is true particularly of the beginning. 
This is especially so in relief cases, for where 
relief is involved one seldom meets with an 
applicant who doesn’t want to prove his 
need for it and his right to have it. Mr. A 
desired to prove not only that he deserved 
help but that he was not responsible for his 
present situation. It was all somebody else’s 
fault. This projection of blame upon others 
is a very frequent, in fact almost an in- 
variable, aspect of the application interview. 
It would appear to be more purely psycho- 
logically determined than the desire to prove 
one’s need which is also culturally deter- 
mined. Our very cultural attitudes toward 
relief have a great deal to do with the need 
our clients have to show that they deserve it. 

Another interesting aspect of this inter- 
view is the part of it that must be under- 
stood in terms of the total personality with 
which one is dealing. Applying for assist- 
ance is always a difficult thing but with 
Mr. A this was particularly so. Later in- 
terviews show clearly what the worker had 
to sense here, namely, Mr. A’s strong per- 
sonal need to give rather than to take. This 
was a central characteristic of Mr. A’s per- 
sonality. It is brought out by some of the 
content of this interview but one is all the 
more convinced of this on seeing him. Mr. 
A’s whole bearing and way of relating to 
the other person suggested this. His whole 
personality was in a sense built upon his 
pride in doing things for others. This was 
a very important diagnostic consideration 
which gave shape to the later case work 
process. The case work problem here was 
a twofold one. In the first place there was 
the problem of how to restore Mr. A’s sense 
of doing things for others even though he 
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was in a taking position. In the second 
place there was the problem of bringing 
about a different balance within him so that 
he might accept to some degree the fact that 
he could not be as active a person as he was 
formerly. In later interviews these things 
were accomplished by focusing upon Mr. 
A’s relation to his family, his feeling of re- 
sponsibility for it and what he had a right 
to expect from it—all of which is related 
to the function of a family welfare society. 
From th’s it can be seen that the case work 
process, which depends partially upon the 
function of the agency, is determined also 
by an understanding of the personality and 
the problem involved. These things, which 
are brought out by the client’s verbal and 
behavioral presentations, should be related 
to the focal point in any person’s life around 
which the agency functions. 

Mr. A’s problem must also be thought of 
in terms of a fear of the future. He brought 
this out himself in the expression of his de- 
sire to use the agency in planning for the 
future. We assume that this ties up with 
his insecurity in the present and, although 
the worker accepted his desire to use us 
with reference to the future, as the case pro- 
ceeded emphasis was shifted from the future 
to the present. This part of the case work 
process was determined at least partly by 
our philosophy, that is, our feeling that 
Mr. A could derive little security from 
“ plans for the future” and that he might get 
more from finding out what the agency 
could do for him now. 

There is evidence in this interview that 
Mr. A’s positive will is focused upon his 
family. He wants to do things for his wife 
and children and the worker interprets the 
use he is making of the agency in these 
terms. With an orientation that does not 
stress the value of present experience to this 
extent, the worker might have taken a dif- 
ferent meaning out of what Mr. A was 
presenting and interpreted differently the 
long-range aspect of what he was doing as 
well as the immediate aspect. Having un- 
derstood both in these terms, however, the 
case work process is shaped accordingly. 


FROM this material it may be seen that: 
(1) Since case work in its psychological 
aspects takes place primarily through the 
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medium of discussion, and since all discus- 
sion has meaning, the case worker must be 
trained for the recognition of meaning in 
discussion. Meaning may also be conveyed 
in play and other forms of behavior. The 
case worker must be equipped to recognize 
and deal with meaning of this type also. In 
any case thousands of meanings are ex- 
changed between client and worker. From 
these certain meanings must be selected for 
the conscious attention of both client and 
worker in the case work process. I refer 
here to those which are relative to the pur- 
pose for which the client comes and the 
function which the agency is set up to ad- 
minister. In a sense, skill in case work 
consists of the rapid and sure recognition of 
the meaning of what the client is saying, as 
it pertains to these things, and the capacity 
to convey to the client this recognition of 
his meaning. This is a good part of what 
we mean by the term “understanding.” 





RECORDING 


One doesn’t just understand, in the feeling 
sense of the term. One must also perceive 
and react to an ideational as well as an 
emotional content. 

(2) The process which takes place be- 
tween client and worker—the direction in 
which the case develops—depends to a very 
large degree upon the meanings which the 
case worker associates with the client’s dis- 
cussion, The perception of meaning, in 
other words, provides one with a control 
over the process. Diagnosis is dependent 
upon the meanings which the case worker 
associates with behavior and verbal commu- 
nications. In the continuing process, re- 
evaluation and redirection of the worker's 
activity is dependent upon the same factor. 
In other words, in the beginning, develop- 
ment, and ending of any case, the worker's 
activity should be based upon continuous 
understanding of the interaction between 
meaning and process. 


A Functional Examination of Recording 
Callman Rawley 


HE recorder who uses his records for 

more than storage knows that records 
are hard to read and are put together in 
such a way that their direction is buried in 
detail. It was because I found so little in 
our literature on this problem of readability 
that I turned my attention to it and have 
put down these ideas. 

I examined first a few rules in writing, 
which has in common with recording the 
element of being written in order to be read 
and understood. This element makes neces- 
sary two simple conditions which are, I 
think, not open to question: (1) the writer 
must understand what he is writing about 
and (2) the writing must express what he 
understands. If in the above we substitute 
the word recorder for writer and record for 
writing (we are entitled to do this, I be- 
lieve, because of the common element, even 
though recording is not writing), we have 
a simple basis for a beginning: the recorder 
must understand what he is recording, and 
the record must express what he under- 
stands. This beginning, however, has a 
deceptive simplicity: It is not a simple 
matter either to understand what one is re- 


cording or to express what one understands: 
the first is practically coterminous with the 
whole field of case work; the second neces- 
sitates an understanding of the conditions 
under which records are written and of 
their use. Since the use of a record is also 
part of the case work process, there is some 
overlapping and dependence between the 
two conditions we began with. This is to 
be expected since, for both conditions, func- 
tion is the determinant and the fields from 
which case work has borrowed are them- 
selves not clearly defined. Although I shall 
not attempt to define function in any 
inclusive way, I must attempt a defini- 
tion at those points where function affects 
recording. 

I think beyond this point analogy to 
rhetoric ceases to be useful. Everyone 
knows the mechanical differences between 
recording and writing, but everyone does 
not know how the reading of a record— 
what our understanding of the case work 
process, that is, determines that we get out 
of a record—differs from other reading. If 
this difference were understood, the problem 
of readability would be much simpler. 
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To arrive at a reasonable expectation of 
readability, 1 decided that I would first have 
to understand the functional handicaps in 
the mechanical process of recording itself 
(I am considering recording only over a 
dictaphone), in the case work process, 
and finally in the recorder’s understand- 
ing of recording and reaction to it (such 
familiar reactions as anxiety, self-doubt, and 
apology ). 

In the simplest terms, the mechanical 
process consists of recalling and phrasing a 
relationship into a dictaphone as quickly as 
possible. The conditioning factors are time 
and memory, which impose rather inflexible 
limitations. The time limitation, for in- 
stance, together with the lapse of time, tends 
to force the recorder into reliance on an 
uncritical, free-moving memory which gives 
the illusion of accuracy but is defective and 
directed by forces of which he is not aware. 
Fatigue does somewhat the same thing. A 
high degree of accuracy or organization of 
material, therefore, can hardly be realized 
under present working conditions in which 
the order is dictated by the memory of the 
moment (which has its own rules of order) 
and the accuracy depends on the content of 
that moment (which includes many variables 
other than memory). 

The whole process of rhetorical planning, 
as a matter of fact, is absent. A writer has 
pretty good control over the way his writing 
is going to be used. He organizes it with 
a certain usage in mind—a lyric on one 
occasion, a detective story on another; and 
planning is always possible. But in record- 
ing, there is no such thinking ahead and no 
principle of organization. The struggle to 
remember is so exhausting that the material 
issues from memory with the very least of 
deliberation and criticism and with the feel- 
ing that the recorder just made it by the 
skin of his teeth. 

I mentioned distorting elements within 
the recorder himself—anxiety about his per- 
formance, fatigue, reactions to the client, 
unconscious moral evaluations—which are 
dependent on his personality and on the na- 
ture of his relations in the agency, and which 
regulate not only what is remembered but 
also the form in which it is remembered. 
There are other distorting elements closer to 
the surface: the effectiveness of the inter- 
view to be recorded, its interest to the re- 
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corder, and his understanding of what is 
important in it. In general these forces in- 
troduce a compulsive element into the par- 
ticular form of recording which a person 
uses. 

When I became aware of these distorting 
conditions, I came to the conclusion that the 
whole effort to remember exactly and fully 
has been over-rated and that the only ac- 
curacy that is useful and really within our 
reach is one that attempts to reproduce not 
the content of an interview, for instance, but 
its likeness. I have heard this idea ex- 
pressed before, but I have not seen anyone 
put it into practice. What I have seen is 
an attempt to get both the likeness and the 
image, or only the image. The result is 
confusing. It puts a demand on the memory 
for something that is beyond its realistic 
capacity and makes the recorder anxious. 
To dictate on the principle that verisimili- 
tude is good enough seems to me the first 
step for one who is dissatisfied with the 
burden of a greatly over-rated, compulsive 
type of photographic or verbatim record- 
ing, which is really only fluent, unselected 
recollection. 

I know, of course, that photographic re- 
cording is supposed to retain dynamic proc- 
esses and to capture the errors of the worker 
and the negative responses of the client— 
and I suppose it does to a certain extent. 
But I wonder if that is worth $2 a page 
(the cost of one page of recording, as esti- 
mated by Gordon Hamilton in Social Case 
Recording *), and whether it is practical and 
conducive to accuracy to record so exhaus- 
tively and to leave to a later time, when 
the recorder’s impressions are no longer 
fresh, the task of mulling over in order to 
co-ordinate, correlate, and interpret. Into 
which type of recording is most error likely 
to creep? 

For our purposes a likeness is just as 
good as a photograph—and sometimes 
better, for a likeness is a critical reproduc- 
tion. Important as it is to know the objec- 
tive facts, it is even more important to know 
the recorder’s idea of what happened, for 
what he did depends on that and not on 
the facts. A likeness not only gives a better 
idea of what happened but expresses better 
the recorder’s evaluation of a situation and 


1 Columbia University Press, First Edition, 1936, 
p. 161. 
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how he handled it. The supervisor who is 
interested in accuracy will get more of it 
in this type of recording than in the photo- 
graphic type about which, after the event, 
when the memory is less reliable, she has 
to ask questions in order to understand some 
of the objective facts themselves: What did 
you think was happening? Why did you 
do this? There will, of course, be discrep- 
ancies between the facts and the recorder’s 
idea of them, but I think that discrepancy 
will come out if occasional quotations are 
included in the record. 


SO much for the hazards of distortion, 
which pile up with fatigue and haste. In 
the second half of my paper I wish to touch 
on practical ways of improving readability. 
To avoid generality, I am taking up the 
recording of the intake interview only. 

I have before me an interview more or 
less typical of a family agency. We are 
not concerned, of course, with the merits 
of this interview as case work process, but 
only with the selection and organization 
of the material. I have summarized the 
material as it appears to the reader: 


(C stands for the client and P for the prac- 
titioner. ) 

The interview begins with a description of C’s 
appearance and manner, his symptoms of anxiety, 
and P’s response. P asks what is upsetting C. 

Money. C tells how he happened to come to the 
agency and gives clues as to why he is upset: 
he was once wealthy, he can’t stand the thought of 
himself in poverty, he used to give charity, it is 
too humiliating to live without money, to ask for 
money is a sign of failure and inferiority, public 
relief would be the end of everything for him 
because it would bring to light his poverty. 

P encourages him to go on, but C can’t: he 
did not expect any red tape (he means question- 
ing). There is a slight impasse. P says he must 
know more in order to be useful to him. C feels 
out the possibilities of the agency: if he had a 
little cash, he could get a new start in life, a job. 

: How? 

The question upsets C. P attempts to focus the 
problem: what specifically is now disturbing C 
most? 

C: His son-in-law is out of work and he feels 
responsible for him. 

There is a continued inability to make a concrete 
plan or to crystallize C’s request. P sees that 
it will be necessary to clear up C’s anxieties about 
the agency and asks how C ‘eels about coming. 

C was sent by a rabbi and evidently expected 
special consideration (no red tape). He kept his 
coming a secret. 

There is no particular relief in this for C and 
so P comes back to the immediate situation. Is 
there some way to meet his problem other than 
by giving money? 

C: No. Money is the only way. It will enable 
him to get a job (vague). 
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Money without a plan is not helpful, says P, 

C: It’s too terrible to have to ask for 
He can think only as far as asking for it now. 

P still has no basis on which to offer service 
and tries again to help C crystallize his problem: 
the loss of job and status are disturbing, his fam- 
ily’s attitude to him is disturbing. P gives some 
reassurance and tries out the idea of public relief 
with the possibility of eventual work on WPA, 
He lets C understand that he will not hurry him 
into a decision and will help him with money while 
he is thinking about it. The agency does not give 
protracted relief. C then sets conditions of his 
own, indicating the beginning of a decision and a 
more positive relation to the agency: he will ac- 
cept the money and will use the period to test 
himself and fortune. He will see if he can stand 
taking money. He will see if anything turns up. 
If not, he wants the opportunity to see P again. 
Before P clinches the agreement, however, he 
gives C a chance to back out by asking about other 
resources. Is the agency the best place to get the 
money from? 

C says yes. All other resources have been tried. 
Very well then, says P, C is thinking of the money 
as an experiment; so is P. The agency will be 
willing to give the money as an experiment to 
see how useful it will be. The amount is agreed 
on, and the record of the interview ends with 
observations by P on C’s lack of realism in the 
settlement of the amount and his further signs of 
anxiety. 

Is there any yardstick by which to 
measure the efficacy of this recording? I 
think there is: a functional one—the yard- 
stick of how the material is going to be used. 
But, as there is more than one use for a 
record of a first interview, the problem is 
to select one of several yardsticks. For in- 
stance, the record of a first interview may 
be used for teaching and learning between 
supervisor and worker, between supervisor 
and staff, between psychiatrist and worker, 
between supervisor and student, by the 
worker himself ; for understanding the situa- 
tion and the client and for starting treatment 
and a continuous relationship; it is used as 
the basis of reference in assigning another 
worker to the case and is the second work- 
er’s map; and so on. Obviously no one type 
of recording can suit all these uses. I sup- 
pose the better the record, the more uses 
it can be put to—that may be one test of a 
good record. But it works the other way 
too. The clearer its use and the recorder’s 
awareness of that use, the better the record. 
It is from this position that we must look 
for improvements, for the first, and very 
serious, confusion arises out of the effort to 
write an omnibus record, one that will be 
adequate for every purpose or for the most 

difficult purpose, such as consultation with 
the supervisor or the psychiatrist. The as- 
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sumption seems to be that if the record is 
adequate for exhaustive consultation, it will 
be all right for everything else; and that 
case work technic is in such a state of con- 
stant change and development that it is im- 
possible to know just what will have to be 
taken out of a record later for purposes of 
treatment, and the record, therefore, had 
better be exhaustive. Does anyone doubt 
that putting recording, at $2 a page, on such 
a basis is preposterous? 

Just as in the previous section I posited 
that it is important to record on the prin- 
ciple that verisimilitude is good enough, here 
I want to say that I think it important to 
record on the principle that dictating for 
specific, known uses is good enough. Not 
every record is written by a novice, and 
not every record is used for instruction ; not 
every record goes to the psychiatrist or to 
the staff—and if one does, there is time 
enough then to adapt the recording to the 
particular use. But every record does have 
to be studied by the worker himself, and 
there is the possibility that it may go on 
to another worker. Every record does have 
to be the basis for diagnosis and for main- 
taining continuity. Every record must give 
enough vital parts to permit the reader to 
relate them in ways which were not possible 
during the interview itself or during dicta- 
tion. These uses suggest certain constant 
elements that ought to be contained in a 
record of a first interview and also suggest 
how they ought to be organized. Against 
them we can measure the first interview 
paraphrased above but we should remember 
that it would be impossible to make a frame- 
work of constant elements that would fit 
every first interview. I have tried to list 


.merely the constant elements which belong 


in the general run of first interviews. It is 


‘more inclusive, therefore, than is needed for 


many interviews, and only the particular 
situation of the client can tell us which of 
the elements are pertinent. 

What did the client come for? This is 
another way of saying, what is his predica- 
ment? This may not be the same as what 
he is able to ask for or what he thinks is 
his predicament, but the very least that 
should be recorded is what the client says 
he came for and what the worker thinks he 
came for. It is useful to know the difference 
and its explanation, but not always possible 
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because what he came for is not completely 
given in a first interview and may change 
during the course of several contacts—is al- 
ways being given, as a matter of fact, in one 
form or another. 

How and why did he come to this agency? 
This is essential only if it is a way of under- 
standing what he came for (if he was not 
able to express this directly), his resource- 
fulness in making contacts, his level of 
activity, or what he thinks the agency’s 
function is. 

What has he done about his predicament? 
What is his own understanding of his situa- 
tion? What activity has been mobilized and 
expressed ? 

What are the effects of the predicament 
on him—on his activity, morale, feelings, and 
capacity to work it out? 

What kind of person is he? A functional 
description, not for identification but for 
seeing those aspects of his personality and 
appearance which affect his functioning in 
some way (clothing, manner, facial appear- 
ance—as clues to state of mind, standard of 
living, or level of functioning). In such 
functional description I can see at least three 
uses: practical—in the clues offered as to 
his capacity to do necessary, practical things, 
such as getting a job; social—in the clues 
to the level of his needs, arising from 
clues to his standard of living; psychologi- 
cal—in the clues to the level at which he 
can function, arising out of clues to his state 
of mind. 

What happened between the practitioner 
and the client? The type of relationship set 
up and how it was arrived at: how the 
client related himself to the practitioner and 
to the agency (i.e., to the practitioner’s defi- 
nition of their function) ; and what move- 
ment took place and how the client arrived 
at it—crystallization of understanding, mo- 
bilization of energy, planning for the future, 
changes in attitude, state of mind, and 
morale. 

What is the prognosis? What does the 
practitioner think the client is able to do 
about his predicament? What does he think 
the client is unable to do? What does the 
client think he is able to do? With this 
ought to go the practitioner’s grounds for 
his evaluation and the client’s grounds for 
his own self-evaluation. 

How was the case disposed of? What is 
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the client expected to do? What is the 
practitioner expected to do? Terms on 
which the client and the practitioner are 
again to meet. 

Parts of this guide apply to later as well 
as to intake interviews. But one basic dif- 
ference between first and succeeding inter- 
views makes the later recording radically 
unlike the first: At the very beginning of 
a contact with a client, nothing is known 
about him and nothing can be done. Much 
of the first interview is devoted to learning 
enough about him to be able to let his need 
and the function of the agency meet on some 
common ground. This is to say that the 
first interview is used predominantly to un- 
derstand a situation ; a relationship of course 
begins, but only the simplest framework is 
put up. This use of the first interview tends 
to make it long and full of diagnostic evi- 
dence. Subsequent interviews too carry such 
evidence, for a situation is not understood 
in one contact; but the amount of necessary 
evidence diminishes rapidly. The use of the 
record also changes: now it is to observe 
and test the effectiveness of the case work; 
movement in the client and the situation is 
the test. This use calls for briefer, subtler, 
and more selective recording—and the longer 
the case work relationship, the briefer and 
more selective the individual recordings 
ought to be. A lot of agency money goes 
into piling up diagnostic evidence in a 
record long after the need for it has ended. 
It is as if the practitioner were never 
sure of his diagnosis and needed endless 
corroboration. 

It seems to me that, once a situation is 
well enough understood to get a concrete 
case work process under way, the record 
need do only a few things, such as establish 
continuity between interviews, tell what the 
practitioner is doing, indicate signs of move- 
ment or impasse in the client and the situa- 
tion, and give such new information as 
changes the practitioner’s understanding of 
the problem. As the treatment continues, 
there is apt to be less and less new informa- 
tion, and the functioning of the practitioner 
becomes familiar enough to be given in 
briefer and briefer form; only continuity be- 
tween interviews and signs of movement or 
impasse will retain their original importance 
and demand fullness of recording. 
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FOR general readability in recording | 
should like to offer a few rules of thumb, 

The use of an introductory paragraph in 
sizable entries is, | am convinced, a very 
practical aid, the need being more or less in 
proportion to the length of the entry. | 
have in mind something that would resemble 
what a recorder would put down if he had 
only four or five lines to tell what happened. 
An introductory paragraph makes the read- 
ing of the whole entry easier, quicker, and 
more accurate by giving the necessary steer- 
ing points (in substance the dominant 
trends) to which the reader can relate the 
details and the pile-up of evidence. With- 
out it the reader is in the position of one 
who is poring over a long social history 
from an out-of-town agency and is not told 
until the end of the letter what is wanted 
of him. Then he has to read the letter over 
to relate the facts to the request, to inter- 
pret them in the light of it, and to see 
whether they have a reasonable connection, 
The record reader has to do the same thing 
if he does not have the help of a leading 
paragraph. Details may be clear in them- 
selves but do not acquire any useful meaning 
until they are related to dominant trends. 
Even if these trends are not given in an 
introductory paragraph, the recorder has to 
be aware of them in order to understand the 
details ; and it seems to me easier to preface 
the details with the trends than to be forever 
juggling the latter in the mind. The re- 
corder may, of course, be mistaken in the 
trends, but that is another problem. If he 
is, it is apt to come out more readily by 
seeing the trends in writing. There may 
be a question also whether such a definition 
of trends will tend to distort the details by 
influencing their selection and interpretation. 
Undoubtedly it will. But that kind of dis- 
tortion is unavoidable and is going on all 
the time, whether trends are defined or not, 
for every diagnosis is a supposition about 
trends, and the practitioner can neither un- 
derstand nor do anything without it. It 
need not be on paper, of course, but if it 
is, and if it allows for flexibility, there is 
a better chance to test it against reality and 
to detect and reduce the distortion. 

A leading paragraph, for obvious reasons, 
also makes unnecessary a lot of re-reading 
of details, and makes reading by another 
worker, summarizing, and re-reading infi- 
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nitely less laborious. Because the writing 
of it necessitates abstracting the essence of 
an interview, it forces the recorder to or- 
ganize his material during dictation. As a 
matter of fact, the elements of the paragraph 
may very well serve as a basis for dividing 
the material into paragraphs. 

In the intake interview paraphrased above 
there was no leading paragraph. Before I 
could form any opinion about the anxiety 
of the client, for instance, or his request, or 
his relation to the worker, I myself had to 
organize the material in the record in some 
kind of functional relation between the 
parts. That is, I had to do the work of 
the recorder. I suppose a reader must al- 
ways do a certain amount of this, but the 
recorder might have made it much easier 
by saying four little things at the outset: 
the client came for money until he could 
get a job; $10 was given; he showed un- 
usual anxiety, which was neither understood 
nor relieved ; and the client-worker relation- 
ship was weak. If the interview is reviewed, 
it will be seen that these actually can serve 
as centers for organization of the material. 
The first division could be The Request— 
how it was expressed, how handled, its 
meaning to the client, and so on; the second 
could be The Anxiety—clues, efforts to re- 
lieve, the client’s response; the third could 
be The Relation to the Worker ; the fourth, 
What the Worker Did; and so on. 

On the question of process recording, al- 
most any criticism is warranted. The fa- 
miliar spectacle here is an uncontrolled 
accumulation of junk, with little regard to 
the structure of the record as a whole, #.e., 
to the avoidance of repetition and to ideas 
of order and continuity. I use the word 
junk because behind this kind of recording 
is a set of ideas. “ This may be precious. 
If I don’t put it down, I may miss some- 
thing. I don’t have time to check up on 
its value now, but I won’t take any chances: 
I'll put it all down.” This lack of control 
does not arise out of the conditions of re- 
cording (except perhaps, in a small measure, 
out of lack of time) but out of a failure to 
grasp and apply any functional criteria. 

Let us take two ends which every record 
must serve: to give the facts on which a 
certain understanding of a situation is based, 
and to take the reader through the move- 
ment of the treatment (this is the construc- 
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tion I put on the word continuity). Once 
there is a reasonable certainty about the 
understanding, I see no reason for piling up 
evidence, either out of the client’s social 
history or out of the case work process. But 
where the piling-up should stop in relation 
to the movement of the treatment is harder 
to know. Nevertheless it is possible to say 
that the amourt of recording of process? 
should be somewhat in proportion to the 
amount of movement and to the amount of 
process recording necessary to understand 
that movement. The reason I say this is 
that movement is the main thing on which 
the practitioner bases his activity and the 
reader his understanding of what is happen- 
ing. This is a much simpler principle to 
understand than to apply. Let me try with 
the simplest kind of quotation, from the 
same intake interview used above. “He 
sits on the edge of the chair, never looks 
directly at the worker, and each time he 
speaks it seems as if he is holding back 
tears.” The recorder goes on to describe 
how she tried to handle his feelings about 
coming to the agency, including her remark 
that she knew it was always a hard expe- 
rience and wondered what it was in the 
situation that was so distressing him. “ Be- 
yond telling me that he went to Rabbi L 
for advice, who had suggested his coming 
here, he is not able to enlarge upon the 
situation.” 

I quote from another interview. “ She 
could not articulate exactly what she did 
feel, and wondered if I wanted to see Leon- 
ard. I asked if she wanted me to see him. 
She didn’t know. I said I thought this deci- 
sion could be left to a later time; in the 
meantime did she want to think about what 
she would like from us? She said she 
didn’t need any more time to make a deci- 
sion. She knew now that she would like 
to come in again; but what exactly can I 
hold out as a promise to her? I said I un- 
derstood that coming back just to talk might 


In Social Case Recording, Gordon Hamilton 
defines the “ process method” as: “An extension 
of the chronological method; the recording of each 
entry in time sequence, giving a verbatim repro- 
duction of the interview. May include diagnostic 
impressions associated with the interview. In long 
interviews, parts may be selected for the ‘ process’ 
style, and in periodic summaries parts of several 
interviews may be reproduced in the same way.” 
—— University Press, Revised Edition, 1938, 
p. ‘ 
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seem like a flimsy reason. If she felt a little 
more comfortable in herself, her anxiety 
about Leonard might not be so acute. She 
countered with, ‘So your advice to me is 
to leave Leonard alone.’ I smiled and said 
that I understood that that is not easy.” 

In both quotations the full dialog between 
the practitioner and the client is given but, 
if we apply the criterion of movement, we 
see that in the first the full recording of 
process was unnecessary, for there was no 
movement. The client did not respond. It 
was not necessary for the reader to know 
what the practitioner said in order to under- 
stand this, for there was no particular con- 
nection between what he said and the client’s 
lack of response. Had there been—had the 
latter, for instance, been brought about by 
the practitioner’s unknowingly touching off 
certain feelings in the client—it would have 
been useful to report what the practitioner 
said. But this was not the case, and the 
recording would have been improved by 
summarizing the process in a sentence like, 
“The client’s anxiety did not respond to 
reassurance,” for this was all that happened. 
Another rule of thumb might be made up 
from this: where a contact does not produce 
movement, unless the practitioner is a be- 
ginner or has reason to believe that there is 
some connection between what he did and 
the lack of movement, the process should be 
summarized. In-the second quotation the 
full recording of process, I believe, is war- 
ranted, for there was movement, and it is 
necessary for the reader to know what the 
practitioner did in order to understand to 
what the client responds. 

I might mention at this point, in briefer 
form, other aids to readability. The short 
paragraph is one. Short paragraphs are not 
only more readable but they perpetuate 
readability by forcing the recorder into a 
habit of breaking material up into logical 
units and condensing it within paragraph 
limits. 

The arrangement of material in functional 
order is another. By this I mean an order 
convenient for use, such as the order of 
importance. The customary order is the 
chronological, without any regard to utility. 
The customary beginning of a first interview 
is a description of the client or something 
about him, without any regard to its use- 
fulness. True, the practitioner in a first 


contact has to observe the client in order to 
have some idea of the kind of person he is 
dealing with and to be able to begin a tenta- 
tive relationship. But the reader, especially 
if he is the practitioner reading his own 
record, has no such problem and does not 
need to be put through the same mill in the 
same way as the practitioner during the case 
work process. In other words, the reading 
process is not a repetition of the case work 
process. It has its own uses. What the 
reader needs to know first, for instance, be- 
fore he is told what the client looks like, is 
what he came for, for the client’s request 
gives the reader at once a point of view from 
which to observe the client’s direction, and 
this makes reading easier. Yet the descrip- 
tion of the client is the conventional open- 
ing! And the chronological order is the 
conventional one, even though it slows up 
the reading and the understanding. 

Still another reading aid is a bolder use 
of phrases in place of complete sentences, 
and more frequent use of parentheses. We 
are not writing rhetorical compositions. Use 
alone should determine the form. The fre- 
quent use of parentheses trains the recorder 
in the subordination of ideas, an essential to 
compactness. And elliptical constructions 
speed up the reading, cut down the space, 
and bring out the point more quickly. 

I believe the recorder should summarize 
in the very briefest form such things as so- 
cial history, his impressions, the client’s 
explanations and ideas not directly related 
to his relation with the practitioner and to 
movement or change, and any repetition in 
treatment and evidence. Signs of movement 
and the way the client relates himself to the 
practitioner warrant rather careful process 
recording. But even in this, two or 
three examples may be enough to give 
the direction clearly and the rest can be 
summarized. 

Many client responses are of such a gen- 
eralized nature that they have no vital con- 
nection with the practitioner’s behavior. The 
same response would have been made to 
totally different behavior. It does not help 
the reader, therefore, to know exactly what 
question the practitioner asked or what re- 
mark he made. This is true of such com- 
mon reactions as anxiety and greed. Such 
trends ought to be described accurately, but 
the practitioner’s part given only in gist. 
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Similarly the practitioner should omit his 
questions and remarks if they are implied in 
the client’s answer. 

I should like to see more direct and in- 
direct quotation in records, and paragraph- 
ing in such a way as to make clear who is 
talking, without the use of “I said” and 
“He said.” The recorder might bear in 
mind that there are limits of fatigue in all 
forms of recording and that the least tiring 
is probably a dialog with intervals of short 
summary. 

In selecting physical details for descrip- 
tion the recorder must decide first whether 
the detail affects some functioning. If it 
does, the thing that should be described is 
the particular detail that affects the function- 
ing. If there is no such relationship, a gen- 
eral description is enough: “ He is a rather 
nice-looking man, exceptionaliy well-dressed 
and immaculate in every detail.” 

I have no illusions about rules of thumb. 
I know that many agencies unwittingly frus- 
trate the practitioner’s efforts to record in- 
telligently by making him feel insecure in 
the agency. I know that rules come to noth- 
ing unless practitioners work in an atmos- 
phere in which they are given credit for 
knowing their business. This is by no 
means the usual atmosphere. The agencies 
with the greatest professional pretensions 
may be the worst offenders. Such agencies 


build up a reputation on staff training, with 
the supervisor as the mentor and the 
practitioner as the perpetually bewildered, 
blundering one. Training, of course, is a 
legitimate thing, but it has realistic limits. 
To go beyond them is not to make the staff 
more professional but to demoralize it and 
take away its professional self-respect. The 
limit, of course, is the practitioner’s need for 
a particular kind of supervision. Many ex- 
ecutives do not believe there is such a limit: 
they believe it is good professional practice 
to keep the practitioner a perpetual novice; 
they do not believe he ever reaches enough 
competence to work without vigilant super- 
vision. This may be abetted by the super- 
visor who is subject to the same kind of 
insecurity as the practitioner. For some- 
what the same psychological reasons that a 
practitioner feels reassured with a dependent 
client and unconsciously holds on to him, 
such a supervisor holds on longer than is 
necessary to the teaching function with the 
practitioner. It is all done, of course, in 
the name of good professional standards but 
it is none the less paralyzing. In such an 
atmosphere of infantilism the practitioner 
will take no responsibility for critical organi- 
zation in recording—and he should not be 
expected to. He will take the path of least 
resistance and greatest safety, photographic 
recording. 


This Business of “Talking Things Through” 


Catherine Groves Peele 


OW that we case workers have learned 

so thoroughly the fact that there is real 
therapeutic value in giving a troubled per- 
son a chance to talk over his difficulties with 
a sympathetic, impartial listener, perhaps it 
is time to stop and consider whether we are 
making this too much of a cure-all. Pre- 
sumably it has always been known that 
people gained release from pent-up emotion 
when they attempted to verbalize it but, 
with the perfecting of psychoanalytic technic 
and its subsequent influence in the case 
work field, case workers have come to rely 
more and more on this method of meeting 
the emotional problems of their clients. 
There is danger that it may come to be 
thought of as an end in itself rather than as 
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a means of enabling people to adjust better 
to their situations. 

If it is argued that “letting people talk 
things out” can do no harm, we should be 
very sure that when we say “letting” we 
mean just that, and not subtle coercion. 


A woman came to a family agency to talk over 
plans for leaving her husband. She did not re- 
quest advice as to whether or not she should leave 
him, but stated that she was going to do so and 
asked for information about the type of work she 
could expect to find and facilities for getting her 
children cared for. 

She had been married sixteen years and had five 
children—four of school age and a girl of three. 
She said that she and her husband had not had any 
difficulty before, but that a few nights ago he had 
come home intoxicated and had embarrassed her 
by behaving in a maudlin manner before a group 
of her friends. Because she did not believe in 
doing things in a huff, she had waited until she had 
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cooled off before deciding what to do. She had 


now made up her mind to leave him. 

With this statement she dismissed this aspect of 
the matter and talked about the possibilities of get- 
ting work, which were meager since she was 
untrained and had never worked outside the home 
before. She was told about a nursery where the 
older children could ge after school and the 
youngest could remain all day, and she was asked 
how much support she thought her husband would 
give her and the children. She was certain that 
he would refuse to give any, if she left him, and 
that he would give up his job rather than con- 
tribute to their support. She was _ undecided 
whether it would be better for her to go out in 
the country and stay with her sister, who had a 
farm, or to remain in the city and try to find 
unskilled work of some type. When she was 
asked whether she would like to have a case 
worker come and talk with her after she had had 
time to think the problem over, she seemed pleased 
with the suggestion and an appointment was made 
for three days later. 


When the case worker visited her, the 
woman apologized for “having troubled” 
the agency and said that she had decided to 
remain with her husband. She was polite, 
but she refused to discuss the subject 
further. 

The case worker felt quite badly about 
what she considered her failure with the 
case. When asked why she was so sure 
that the outcome denoted failure on her 
part, she stated that it was obvious that the 
woman must have strong feelings against 
her husband, either consciously or uncon- 
sciously, and that she was staying with him 
merely because of her fear of the alterna- 
tives between which she would otherwise 
have to choose. The man, who had always 
provided well for his family, had never 
come home intoxicated before, and his wife 
said that the reason he had done so this 
time was that he had been out with a group 
of friends who were celebrating an election 
victory. Since the woman’s pretext for 
leaving her husband seemed so flimsy, in 
spite of the fact that she had not made her 
decision in a fit of temper but had thought 
the matter over carefully before coming to 
the agency, the case worker believed that 
there must be a lot of stored up resentment 
on the part of the wife toward her husband. 
To the case worker, the solution lay in get- 
ting the woman to face the fact that this 
resentment existed and to find out for her- 
self what lay at the bottom of it. 

On being asked why she believed that this 
must be the solution for the woman’s prob- 
lem, if this diagnosis of the difficulty was 
correct, the case worker said that she hoped 
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that, if the woman became able to put into 
words exactly what her feelings toward her 
husband were, she would come to see that 
the enmity that she had been harboring 
against him was based on things of little 
real importance. Thus, talking with a case 
worker about her difficulties would not only 
make life much more comfortable for her, 
but might also be the means of preventing 
a future marital break. 

The case worker quickly added that, of 
course, there might have been an opposite 
result. Instead of finding that she had been 
exaggerating her husband’s faults because 
of some inner conflict within herself, the 
woman might have found, after having got- 
ten to the basis of the disharmony between 
them, that she could not possibly continue 
to live with him. However, the case worker 
assumed that the woman would nevertheless 
be happier with this deep-seated source of 
conflict removed, even if it did mean that 
she would have to go to live with relatives, 
or remain in the city and attempt to sup- 
port herself and five children. 

It would appear that the woman thought 
differently. Rather than run the risk of 
being confronted with the problem of what 
she would do if she left her husband, now 
that she had come to see realistically just 
what she would have to face, she was not 
going to let herself even think about the 
things which had made her want to leave 
him. 

The case worker’s objection that even if 
this were the woman’s way out it is not the 
basis for a contented kind of life is, of 
course, valid. The question, however, is 
not whether this is a perfect solution to the 
woman’s problem, but whether it is the best 
that the woman could find. The answer to 
this lies in the future, if it is ever to be 
known at all, but at least it would seem that 
the case worker should consider the possi- 
bility that the woman’s own decision to 
leave bad enough alone may have been 
wiser than the case worker’s method of 
attack on the problem. 


INSTEAD of being put down as failures, 
such cases might well be thought of as being 
temporarily adjusted. It is but natural that 
we case workers should try to find ideal 
solutions for the difficulties that face the 
people who come to us for help, but we 
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should be careful that, in seeking such solu- 
tions—which may be nonexistent—we do 
not leave the person with a more difficult 
problem than he had before. We some- 
times act as if self-knowledge were an end 
in itself instead of something useful merely 
as it adds to a person’s ability to control his 
own destiny. 

Perhaps because, as counselors to people 
in trouble, we have to have as complete an 
understanding of ourselves as possible in 
order that others may not suffer from our 
biases, we tend to forget that this same 
understanding of oneself may not be neces- 
sary for others, and that acquiring it is 
much too painful a process for anyone to 
have it forced upon him unless it is reason- 
ably certain that it will mean in the end a 
more satisfying life for him. 

After all, the ability to repress is prob- 
ably mankind’s most cherished faculty. 
Our enthusiasm over the results that are 
often obtained when an individual’s load of 
repressions is lightened should not make us 
forget that repressions do not just happen, 
that when an individual forces something 
down into his unconscious there is always a 
reason for his doing so, although at a later 
time the reason may not still be a valid one 
in his life. Certainly case workers should 
not undertake such lightening without due 
regard for the individual’s ability to cope 
with the forces that may be let loose. 

We naturally wish to do a preventive 
job; we want to nip sources of future con- 
flict in the bud, not wait until they have 
come into full bloom and the couple has 
reached the divorce court or the child has 
become delinquent. It is, however, difficult 
to know when bringing such possible sources 
of conflict into the open is real prevention 
and when it is merely the stirring up of 
emotion over something that never would 
have caused the individual any real unhap- 
piness. When the number of ill effects that 
infected tonsils could produce in the human 
body first became known, many doctors 
wanted to cut out all tonsils on general 
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principles; but now doctors remove tonsils 
only when there seems reason to believe that 
they are causing the individual difficulty or 
probably will do so in the near future. 

In the same way, now that we case 
workers have learned the curative value of 
having people talk things through, we need 
to learn, first, how to tell when a thing is 
serious enough to the person concerned so 
that this type of treatment is needed to keep 
his discomfort from increasing ; and, second, 
how to determine whether bringing the con- 
flict into the open will make it easier or more 
difficult for the person to face the reality 
situation that may lie at the bottom of his 
difficulty. We have one sign post to guide 
us—the individual’s own desire to press on 
or to retreat as he begins to glimpse the 
nature of the problem he faces. If we 
honestly accord him the right to decide for 
himself what he will do, we will not think, 
when he makes up his mind to withdraw, 
that we have failed because we have not per- 
suaded him to advance. In such cases, our 
ability as case workers is determined by our 
skill in enabling a person to determine for 
himself which course to follow, not by our 
success in getting people to take one path 
rather than the other. 

Adjusting to life is a precarious process 
which anybody who lives outside an institu- 
tion and not in open conflict with society has 
achieved to some degree. It is just as im- 
portant for case workers to know when not 
to meddle with the rather intricate balance 
that may have been struck between inner 
desire and outer reality as it is for them to 
understand how they may act as a safety 
valve when inner pressure has reached the 
point where an explosion is likely to occur 
if the person is not helped to gain some con- 
trol over the conflicting forces. 

The most imposing records are written 
about those clients who talk all their prob- 
lems through, but the most skilful bit of case 
work may be done with those whose case 
records may indicate that they got no service 
at all. 














Editorial Notes 


L’Envoi 


S announced in the October News 
Letter of the Family Welfare Asso- 
ciation of America, Margaret E. Rich has 
resigned as Assistant General Director of 
the Association and as Editor of THE 
Famity. Her resignation as Assistant 
General Director took effect December Ist, 
when she became General Secretary of the 
Family Society of Allegheny County, Pitts- 
burgh, but she will continue as Editor of 
Tue Famity until March 1, 1939, since the 
January and February issues have already 
been prepared under her direction. 

The first issue of THE Famity was pub- 
lished in March, 1920, with Thomas K. 
Brown, Jr., as Editor. Miss Rich, who was 
then on the Association’s field staff, became 
Associate Editor in June, 1920 (when Mr. 
Brown resigned), Managing Editor in No- 
vember of the same year, and Editor in 
March, 1925. During the whole period of 
her connection with THE FAMmILy, however, 
the primary responsibility for development 
of policy and content has been vested in 
Miss Rich, and she has not only achieved 
for this magazine a unique place as the one 
national periodical devoted solely to social 
case work, but has perhaps done more than 
any other person toward the development of 
other social case work literature. 

This has meant a constant search not only 
for existing material, but still more for 
creative ability—wherever it might be found 
or stimulated in the field. Under her leader- 
ship THe Famity has been distinguished 
for a broad and balanced perspective upon 
changing trends and influences in social case 
work, maintaining the principles stated in 
the first issue nearly nineteen years ago: 


Tue Famriry will be democratic: no particular 
school, no “interests,” will mould it. It will be 
edited, of course; but that does not mean that the 
editorial staff will prune down every contributed 
article until the sentiments expressed are such as 
the periodical officially stands back of—for such 
editing would destroy the essence of free discussion. 

All of us within Tue Famrry circle bid 
Miss Rich “bon voyage” in her new ad- 
venture, with the assurance that any changes 
which time may bring in the development of 
this magazine will be merely a part of the 
process of growth built upon the principles 
and policies of the past nineteen years. 


Our New Editor 


N selecting a successor for Miss Rich as 

Editor of THE Famity, the Association 
has sought, among other qualities, a breadth 
as well as depth of social case work percep- 
tion, closeness to professional practice, a 
discriminating interest in contributions from 
other professional fields, the disciplines 
which accompany a research type of mind, 
and finally the ability to write and to recog- 
nize and stimulate writing ability in others, 

We believe we have found an unusual 
combination of these qualities in Miss 
Maurine Boie, who on March lst becomes 
Editor of THe Famity and the Associ- 
ation’s Secretary for Professional Educa- 
tion. Among other elements in Miss Boie’s 
background of education and experience, it 
may be interesting to note that she is a 
graduate of the University of Minnesota, 
where she also served for a year as Assistant 
in the Department of English and later 
secured her M.A. degree in sociology, her 
Master’s thesis being “ Conflicts in Race 
Relations in Minneapolis.” 

During and between these student periods 
Miss Boie was engaged in research in edu- 
cation, psychology, and community studies, 
and served for two years as Instructor and 
Research Assistant in the Department of 
Social Sciences at Fisk University. Her 
experience and her natural inclinations lead- 
ing her inevitably into social case work, she 
was granted a fellowship at Bryn Mawr 
College, where she received a Carola 
Woerishoffer Certificate as a graduate stu- 
dent in social work, followed by advanced 
courses in the Pennsylvania School of Social 
Work. 

For the past four years, Miss Boie has 
been on the case work staff of the Phila- 
delphia Family Society, and since 1936 has 
been a lecturer in Social Case Work (in the 
Carola Woerishoffer Graduate Department 
of Social Economy and Social Research) 
Bryn Mawr College. During ‘this period 
Miss Boie has led seminars in the Associ- 
ation’s 1938 Middle Atlantic Regional Insti- 
tute, has given papers at regional and other 
conferences, and her papers at the Associ- 
ation’s 1937 Annual Meeting and the 1937 
National Conference were published in THE 
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Famity for July, 1937, and October, 1937. 
The former paper particularly, on “The 
Integration of Family Case Work and a 
Science of Human Relations,” is a challeng- 
ing presentation of the seeds for research 
and articulate self-expression in social case 
work which should serve a: excellent moti- 
yation in her new position. 

Coming straight from case work practice 
and teaching, and with a rich background of 


education and experience, Miss Boie brings 
to the Editorship of THe Famity a warmth 
of interest and a broad perspective in keep- 
ing with the excerpt from our first issue 
quoted above. On behalf of her audience, 
future contributors to THE FamIty, and the 
Association staff, we welcome her to this 
position of leadership in the development of 
professional literature. 
Linton B. Swirt 


Book Reviews 


Social Work Book-of-the-Month 


HE Prospecrs of AMERICAN Democracy, by 

George S. Counts, is recommended because 

social work is entangled through its own 
functions in the problems threatening democracy 
with defeat. Mr. Counts writes from no idealistic 
mist. He is the diagnostician thinking aloud over 
the sick bed. His appraisal is engrossing reading 
and should correct the numerous misconceptions 
of the nature and dynamics of democracy at a time 
when the word itself is subject to every misuse. 
The book gives any reader an opportunity to re- 
place a lazy faith with genuine understanding of 
democracy’s problem in an industrial economy. 
(John Day Co., or THe Famiry, $3.00.) 


ONTEMPORARY Socrat Prostems (Re- 

vised Edition): Harold A. Phelps. 820 

pp., 1938. Prentice Hall Inc., New York, 
or Tue Famtiry, $3.50. 

An arctic explorer once defined an Eskimo dog 
as any dog belonging to an Eskimo. So one might 
define a social problem as any problem discussed 
by a sociologist or social worker. This is hardly 
“scientific,” but it is a legitimate inference to 
draw from the literature of this field. In the new 
edition of Phelps’s book, effort is directed toward 
more exact delimitation, but without great success. 

Like other books of the sort, Contemporary 
Social Problems is eclectic and synthetic. A mis- 
cellaneous array of economic, physical, mental, 
and cultural events and conditions is discussed, 
presumably with reference to social disorganiza- 
tion, but actually without much unity. The items 
are alike in that they are pretty generally consid- 
ered “undesirable” in our culture, they affect a 
large number of persons, and they are rather com- 
plicated. Their discussion involves description, 
causation, and treatment. 

Description includes definition, frequency, dis- 
tribution, and costs. It is presented in general and 
statistical terms, rather than through case studies, 
which Phelps considers misleading because no one 
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case can adequately represent a whole class of 
persons or events. 

Causation is a problem to Phelps as to every 
student of human affairs. Sometimes he seems 
to regard causes as “forces,” sometimes as 
“lacks,” although he does not use these particular 
words. At other times he talks about “ signifi- 
cant factors” and “associated factors whose rela- 
tion is doubtful.” Again he speaks of “ problem 
situations” which occur in “sequences of events.” 
Here he drops the word “cause” entirely. All 
this represents real, but unfinished, thinking. His 
discussion of “how social problems develop” is 
especially disappointing, for it is a listing of fac- 
tors rather than the analysis of a social process. 

Treatment, both remedial and preventive, is pre- 
sented sometimes as “removal of causes,” some- 
times as an article of faith, but often as a problem 
in public opinion. 

Despite our criticism, this book is a real im- 
provement over the earlier edition, which was 
itself a work of merit. Its faults are shared by all 
who work in the field of social problems. 


Stuart A. QuEEN 
Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 


MOTION anp THE Epucative Process: 
Daniel A. Prescott. 323 pp., 1938. American 
Council on Education, Washington, D. C., 

or THE Famtiy, $1.50. 

The combined efforts of authorities in psy- 
chiatry, psychology, sociology, and education have 
produced this book. That they are not merely 
“experts” but, equally important, are objective, 
broad, and sincere in their approach, quickly be- 
comes evident. In several of the earlier chapters, 
unfortunately, the data are presented in ponderous 
style and highly technical language such that 
archaeological excavation is necessary to unearth 
the content. I am unable to recognize any advan- 
tage in referring to the new-born as “ neonates,” 
or in describing a baby’s gurgling as “ soft vocali- 
zation.” A more serious defect is the frequent 
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presentation of important generalizations in in- 
terminable sentences without concrete examples 
which would render understanding vastly easier. 
But these are small objections to a book so rich in 
constructive suggestion and honest and unsparing, 
though understanding, criticism of our educational 
system. 

It is a cliché that true education cannot consist 
merely of the accumulation of a body of factual 
knowledge. The fact that so many millions of our 
school children receive only—and sometimes 
barely—this in their education indicates the neces- 
sity of continuing to shout said cliché from the 
roof tops. 

“Teachers are also people”: if we accept this 
thesis, we will agree with the authors’ repeated 
emphasis on the dynamic emotional inter-relation- 
ship between teacher and pupil. A dull or “ unco- 
operative” child is a real threat to the teacher 
whose tenure or promotion depends on high ratings. 
Conversely, a bright child is likely to be exploited 
for the same reason. The authors give many other 
examples of relatively obvious emotional factors 
affecting the inter-relationship and indicate the 
existence of numerous less evident forces which 
enter vitally into the child’s personality develop- 
ment. The social worker’s attention is particularly 
directed toward the chapters on “ Basic Person- 
ality Needs,” “ Affect and Education,” “ Affective 
Behavior and Contemporary Social Institutions 
and Processes.” Fortunately, these and other 
chapters toward the end of the book can be read 
with profit quite independently of the technical 
material to which reference was made above. 

The authors make many points of fundamental 
importance but space limitations forbid further 
discussion. Repeatedly and correctly the authors 
stress the urgent need of radical changes in cur- 
ricula which must include more stress on habit 
training than on the memorizing of state capitals 
and the length of rivers. 

We cannot close this very brief review without 
seconding the plea that the child be educated for 
the world in which he must live and not for some 
dream-world fantasied by certain moralists, re- 
ligious teachers, and ivory-tower educators. It is 
all too often a world of struggle for bare exist- 
ence, a world of frustration of physical and basic 
emotional needs, a world in which many dominant 
figures have attained their eminence by demagogy, 
deceit, and hypocrisy. Undue emphasis on ac- 
curacy in spelling and arithmetic with practically 
complete neglect of training to analyze and cope 
with life’s problems can only produce individuals 
handicapped by the lack of the tools needed to 
develop emotional and intellectual maturity. A 
democracy can survive only when its members 
attain that desirable state. 

Josep Lanper, M.D. 
Hawthorne School, Hawthorne, N. Y. 


N Ovutitne For A Houstne Srupy Coursz, 
prepared by the Housing Section of the 
Welfare Council of New York City, 1938, 

67 pp., mimeographed, 48 cents. 


Pustic Houstnc MANAGEMENT, A Course of 
Lectures Offered by New York University 
Division of General Education in Co-operation 
with the Municipal Civil Service Commission 
and the New York Housing Authority. 243 pp, 
1938. New York University Bookstore, New 
York City, $2.50. 


The housing field, long neglected even by social 
workers, has in recent years come to the front 
with a vengeance. Numerous publications inter- 
pret the need for better housing, less expensive 
housing, and why we have so little of it, and there 
is a veritable flood of literature of different value 
in this field. Since the majority of readers, out- 
side the group of passionate housers, is, on the 
whole, little informed about the background and 
trends in low-cost and public housing programs, 
there is need to present a rather full picture before 
taking up any specific questions or selected prob- 
lems of housing. 

The Welfare Council’s Outline for a Housing 
Study Course has assembled material and sugges- 
tions for the study of housing in secondary 
schools and colleges. The Outline has been pre- 
pared by a Committee (Chairman, Abraham 
Goldfeld, Secretary, Mrs. Alice Flexner Roth- 
blatt) and has been given the approval of the 
Board of Education. It contains suggestions for 
ten sessions, supplemented by a bibliography and 
a very helpful glossary. 

On the whole, suggestions are geared to the 
level of secondary schools and represent some- 
times an over-simplified approach to complex 
problems. In rather striking contrast also to the 
class activi-ies and the observation trips planned, 
is the bibliography which contains a wide choice 
of references, very technical in nature. It might 
be helpful to have later editions indicate separately 
references of value to the teacher and those to be 
given to the student. 

Public Housing Management contains the text of 
a series of lectures, informal talks, and discussions 
which were presented to a group of 1500 students. 
The lecture course was supplemented by four field 
trips and gave students an opportunity to hear 
nineteen different men and women of recognized 
standing in the field discuss housing topics in their 
own individual way. As Drs. ‘Arnovici and 
Goldfeld, the organizers of the course and the 
editors of the publication, emphasize in the Intro- 
duction, a course of this kind cannot possibly pre- 
sent a unified and coherent approach and involves 
also some repetition of subject matter. This 
obvious defect is decidedly offset, however, by the 
informal, stimulating, and frequently thought- 
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provoking treatment of the material in many lec- 
tures and by a good deal of valuable information, 
based on the personal experiences of men and 
women who have recently made housing history 
in the United States. 

Although the course was by no means planned 
for social workers and contains some information 
in regard to human relations in housing and hous- 
ing management which will not be generally 
accepted, it should be of value to social agencies 
interested in staff training. A great deal of ma- 
terial, brought together in this handy form, should 
be helpful in building up both background in 
housing and a greater grasp of important detail, 
so essential to developing a social practice in the 
spirit of recent legislation. 

HertHa Kraus 
Bryn Mawr College 


ACOB A. Rus: Louise Ware. 335 pp., 1938. 
D. Appleton-Century, New York, or THE 
Fami ty, $3.00. 


This biography of the “Police Reporter, Re- 
former, Useful Citizen” turns out to be the story 
of a young carpenter from Denmark who came 
seeking his fortune in the promised land, but who 
was so affected by the experience of his own 
hardships here that he became the effective mouth- 
piece for the underprivileged, the ardent advocate 
for social reform of all kinds, and a charter mem- 
ber of many of the social work organizations still 
active in New York and the nation. The contrast 
between the beauty of his beloved Denmark and 
the ugliness and filth of the city slums filled him 
with a profound discontent and he could not rest. 
He worked on indefatigably, reporting what he 
saw to the papers, writing articles and books, 
lecturing in all states of the Union, attending com- 
mittee meetings, hounding commissions, harrying 
politicians, and raising money until he collapsed. 
Along the way he became known as Theodore 
Roosevelt’s friend and was called by him New 
York’s most useful citizen. 

This is the story of Jacob Riis, told for the first 
time at full chronological length by Miss Ware, a 
story which presents at the same time a clear pic- 
ture of the sociological movement of the 80’s and 
90’s and a valuable history of the development of 
social work in New York City. Unique is its 
illustration of the important rdle the interested 
layman can play in the achievement of reform. 

The style in which the book is cast is evidentiy 
that of the doctor’s thesis; reading is slow at times 
and occasionally we wish for a bit of unscientific 
imagination to piece out the facts. However, the 
spirit of this cheerful fighter shines through and 
enlivens the history. 

EstHER WEIDENHAMMER 
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To Read or to Use 


The Attitudes and Adjustments of Recipients of 
Old Age Assistance in Upstate and Metropolitan 
New York, by Christine Margaret Morgan, is an 
exceedingly valuable contribution to the increasing 
literature on the dynamics of old age. It has 
brought together the results of really fruitful per- 
sonal interviews with 396 persons (names just 
drawn from the files) receiving old age allowances 
in Tompkins County, New York, 116 in New York 
City, 50 in Buffalo, and 30 in Albany. Many of 
the Tompkins County group were of the native 
stock which has been living in western New York 
since the time of its settlement soon after the 
American Revolution. Those from the other cities 
included many foreign born or with foreign-born 
parents. The interviews were, on the whole, rather 
skilful, leisurely, and revealing and were the very 
opposite of the formal, rigid, schedule interviews 
found in many research projects (though this study 
had schedules). We speak of them in this manner 
because you are continually sensing the breath of 
living humanity in them as you read on from page 
to page. Persons and their answers become real 
and one becomes vastly interested in the range of 
the revelations. The range of inquiry is indicated 
by chapter headings: Health, Education, Family 
Relations, Sociality, Religion, Employment, Recre- 
ation and Attitudes toward Life, Selected Case 
Histories. ($1.50, Archives of Psychology, No. 214, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y.) 


The Development of Montana Poor Laws is the 
story of how one western territory, abounding in 
a wealth of natural resources, grew from the time 
of the first election in 1864 to the passage of the 
“Public Welfare Act” in 1937, establishing the 
present State Department of Public Relief. Pre- 
sented in six short chapters of sixty pages and 
three appendices of seventy, this monograph has 
value for studies of current changes in the thinking 
and the understanding of needs of people; changes 
in legislation, in administration, and in legal opin- 
ion. Limited to library sources, the study at no 
time loses sight of human needs and our Govern- 
ment’s responsibility to secure intelligent and 
appropriate consideration for all. ($1.00, Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, January, 1938.) 


When Clients Organize, by Helen Seymour. 
History, methods, and results of activities of pres- 
sure groups, suggested “outline of procedure for 
recognition of unemployed and labor organizations 
and for handling their complaints,” and _ bibliog- 
raphy. (50¢, American Public Welfare Associ- 
ation, 1313 East 60th St., Chicago, III.) 

Petting: Wise or Otherwise? by Edwin L. 
Clarke. A_ straightforward discussion of sex 
problems for youth of college age. (25¢, Associ- 
ation Press, 347 Madison Avenue, New York, 
N. Y.) 
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THE NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


Summer Quarter 1939 
June 19-Avucust 31 








The Summer Quarter will represent a regu- 
lar full-time quarter of the School year, 
instead of being divided into two terms of 
six weeks as previously. 








A series of two-week seminars with inter- 
relating discussion groups, expanded from 
the seminars of 1938, are to be held during 
the summer and will be open to practicing 
social workers. These seminars will include 
such topics as: field service in public wel- 
fare, housing, philosophy of supervision, 
group work, public medical care, social case 
work. 


Details of the Summer Quarter and the 
Seminars will be announced in January in 
the special summer bulletin. 
















122 East 22Np STREET 
New York, N. Y. 










BOSTON COLLEGE SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 








A Catholic Graduate 
School offering profes- 
sional training to a select 
group of men and women. 
Conducted exclusively on 
a full-time basis. 











Address THE DEAN 
Boston College School of Social Work 
126 Newbury Street - - Boston, Mass. 


CATALOGUE SENT ON REQUEST 














SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 


A Graduate Professional School Offering 
Courses Leading to the Degree of 
Master of Social Science 


Academic Year Opens July, 1939 





SEMINARS, 1939 

Case WorK WITH PARENTS AND CHILDREN. 
Dr. Phyllis Blanchard and Miss Rose 
Green. July 17 to 29. 

APPLICATION OF PsYCHOANALYTIC CONCEPTS 
to Soctat Case Worx. Dr. LeRoy M. 
A. Maeder and Miss Beatrice H. Wajdyk. 
July 24 to August 5. 

PsycHIATRY AS APPLIED TO PROBLEMS OF 
Supervision. Dr. LeRoy M. A. Maeder 
and Miss Beatrice H. Wajdyk. July 24 
to August 5. 

SoctotocicaL Aspects oF Socrat CasE 
Worx. Dr. A. Kardiner and Miss 
Florence Day. August 7 to 19. 


For further information write to 


THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 











Announcing 


METHOD AND SKILL IN 
PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 
Rosa Wessel, Editor 


The Foundation and Framework of Practice 
Dorothy C. Kahn 


Fact and Feeling in Eligibility 
Roberta E. Townsend 


The Application Desk Ida S. Bellet 
The Restitution Agent Jsabelie R. Kelley 


Interpreting Function to the Visitor 
Sara S. Hughes 


Eligibility in Aid to Dependent Children 
Ruth I. Karlson 
New Emphases in Education for Public 
Social Work Kenneth L. M. Pray 
Volume II Number I 
JourNAL oF Soctat Work Process 
Published occasionally by the Pennsylvania 
School of Social Work, affiliated with the 
University of Pennsylvania. 
$1.50 per copy, postpaid 
Distributed by Centaur Book SHop 
204 South Juniper Street, Philadelphia 
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